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Another  Food  Debate 

ALORIES,  cattle,  pigs,  potatoes,  prices,  pine¬ 
apples,  bulk  purchases,  et  hoc  genus  omne, 
were  some  of  the  items  relating  to  food  supplies 
considered  in  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  July  1.  There  was  the  usual  tussle  over 
calories.  Mr.  Strachey,  while  deprecating  “calorie- 
mongering,”  still  put  the  average  number  of 
calories  consumed  per  head  per  day  at  the  present 
time  at  between  ‘2,880  and  ‘2,890,  with  which 
Lieut.-Colonel  Elliott  vehemently  disagreed,  and 
quoted  figures  of  2,800  to  2,400,  or,  with  meals 
taken  outside,  2,650  as  the  highest  estimate.  Mr. 
Strachey  adroitly  made  the  point  that  if  we  are 
starving  now  we  must  have  been  starving  more 
severely  in  1942  and  1943  when  calories  were 
scarcer.  However,  we  have  been  told  by  the 
Daily  Mail  that  “  calories  mean  little,”  and  other 
pronouncements  from  sundry  sources  are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  late  Henry  Ford’s  famous  dictum  on 
history,  and  tend  to  lead  the  layman  to  believe 
that  “  calories  are  bunk  !  ” 

We  have  little  to  add  to  the  spate  of  opinions 
on  the  calorific  value  of  present-day  rations  except 
to  refer  to.  the  surveys  on  ‘‘representative 
families.”  We  venture  to  assert  that  if  there  is 
anything  that  does  not  exist  it  is  a  representative 
family;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  in 
this  world  of  permutations  and  combinations 
which  is  truly  representative. 

Mr.  Strachey  developed  his  case  for  bulk  pur¬ 
chases  of  food  by  long-term  contracts  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill.  By  bulk  buying,  wheat  from 
Canada  was  obtained  at  $1.55  a  bushel,  while 
quotations  in  Chicago  ranged  from  $2.12  to 
12.96^.  In  addition  to  this  it  welded  the  bonds 
of  Empire.  On  the  subject  of  meat  supplies,  Mr. 
Strachey  maintained  that,  by  purchases  in  bulk, 
meat  was  obtained  from  the  Argentine  at  less 
than  half  the  prices  quoted  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Strachey *s  final  generalisations  were  mag¬ 
nificently  optimistic.  ‘‘  There  is  no  need  for  the 
people  in  this  coimtry  to  feel  that  they  will  find  it 
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difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain,  partly  from  at 
home  and  partly  from  abroad,  the  food  they 
need.” 

‘‘  Various  countries  need  our  pottery,  our  tex¬ 
tiles  and  all  the  other  products  which  our  people 
are  making,  just  as  much  as  we  need  their  bacon, 
ham,  cereals  and  eggs.  This  trade  can  be  rebuilt 
and  is  being  rebuilt,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that 
this  country  need  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  its 
ability  to  obtain  an  ample  food  supply  in  the 
coming  year.” 

One  thread  running  through  the  governmental 
speeches  was  that  there  is  now,  as  never  before, 
less  difference  between  the  rich  man’s  table  and 
the  poor  man’s  table,  although  one  or  two  lady 
members  lengthily  and  pathetically  talked  about 
the  ‘‘  stewed  scrag-ends  of  the  poor.”  There  were 
few  fighting  replies  to  the  Minister’s  arguments, 
although  Colonel  Elliott  put  in  a  word  of  caution 
about  undue  optimism,  and  stressed  the  necessity 
to  prepare  for  the  time  when  the  dollars  were 
spent. 

Manufacturing  Meat 

There  is  some  reason  for  hope  that  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  meat  for  manufacturing  purposes,  which 
was  recently  reduced,  may  be  increased  later  in 
the  year.  The  cut  in  supplies  to  manufacturers 
followed  heavy  slaughterings  of  cattle  and  sheep 
last  autumn  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  fatstock  coming  into  th^  market  this 
year. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
for  farmers  to  feed  their  cattle  to  a  more  mature 
age  and  to  heavier  weights  than  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  in  recent  years.  Some  of  the  land  that 
has  been  put  down  to  grass  is  being  used  for  this 
purpose. 

This  new  practice  has  inevitably  retarded  the 
marketing  of  cattle  at  the  present  time  and  is  one 
of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  recent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  meat  ration,  although  on  paper  that 
cut  has  been  made  entirely  in  corned  beef. 
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In  the  autumn  a  heavier  weight  of  home-pro¬ 
duced  beef  is  expected  to  appear  on  the  market, 
though  the  number  of  beasts  concerned  may  be  no 
more  than  the  previous  year,  and  it  is  believed 
that  an  increase  will  occur  in  the  quantity  of 
meat  available  for  manufacture. 

The  setback  in  the  nation’s  livestock  popula¬ 
tion  due  to  the  effects  of  the  past  winter  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  three  years  to  make  good  numeri¬ 
cally  ;  but  so  far  as  the  weight  of  meat  placed  on 
the  market  is  concerned,  experts  believe  that  the 
loss  could  be  made  good  in  a  very  much  shorter 
period  if  farmers  would  abandon  the  war-time 
practice  of  slaughtering  animals  prematurely. 
The  extent  to  which  farmers  can  achieve  this 
depends  mainly  on  feedingstuffs,  the  outlook  of 
which  appears  to  be  improving.  Food  manufac¬ 
turers  will  benefit  according  to  the  ability  of 
farmers  to  increase  the  weight  of  meat  placed  on 
the  market. 

Combating  the  Food  Crisis 

An  urgent  demand  for  immediate  action  was 
put  forward  at  the  recent  conference,  in  which 
fifteen  organisations  took  part,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
One  of  the  items  on  the  agenda  was  the  planning 
of  at  least  an  additional  output  of  £150  millions. 

The  President,  Sir  Archibald  Weigall,  appealed 
to  the  delegates  to  pool  their  resources  on  behalf 
of  the  nation.  Two  illusions,  too  widely  held 
today,  should  be  dissipated.  The  attitude  “  We 
shall  muddle  through  ”  was  one.  The  other  was 
that  food  subsidies  were  a  gift  to  the  farmer. 
These  were  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Delegates  were  in  general  agreement  that  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  should  be  given  deferment 
from  national  service  conscription.  The  methods 
by  which  the  increase  of  livestock  and  production 
of  feedingstuffs  could  be  realised  were  an  immedi¬ 
ate  statement  of  minimum  requirements  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  all  main  crops  to  cover  at  least  the 
next  five  years,  accompanied  by  a  continuing  firm 
guarantee  of  prices  and  markets.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  was  laid  on  increased  growing  of  feeding¬ 
stuffs  and  fodder  crops,  particularly  protein-rich 
crops. 

Among  other  items,  there  was  recommended  an 
extensive  campaign  to  encourage  increased  con¬ 
version  of  grass  into  concentrated  feedingstuffs, 
such  as  silage  and  dried  grass.  More  feedingstuffs 
should  also  be  bought  from  overseas  for  develop- 
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ment  of  livestock  production,  even  if  it  meant  the 
sacrifice  of  our  dollar  resources.  The  building 
up  of  pig  and  poultry  stocks  was  essential. 

Other  matters  agreed  upon  were  the  necessity 
for  priority  for  new  houses  in  rural  areas  for  farm 
workers ;  increased  allocation  of  materials  for 
farm  buildings ;  increased  food  rations  throughout 
the  year  for  those  who  work  overtime  on  the 
land ;  no  machinery  required  for  food  production 
in  this  country  to  be  exported  until  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  farmers  are  satisfied.  Stressing  the 
importance  of  feedingstuffs,  Mr.  S.  Duffield 
Gibson,  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society, 
declared :  “  Given  the  feedingstuffs  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  can  increase  the  pig  and  poultry  populations 
up  to  300  per  cent.” 

Management  in  Industry 

The  recent  report.  Education  for  Management, 
published  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  has  been 
generally  welcomed.  In  a  sense  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  official  recognition  that  there  is  a 
science  of  factory  management  that  is  separate 
from  other  technical  aspects  of  industry.  In  the 
words 'of  the  report:  ‘‘Previously  management 
was  regarded  primarily  as  a  matter  of  common 
sense  and  general  experience.  Knowledge  of  a 
particular  branch  of  business  was,  and  still  is,  the  | 
sole  criterion  of  competence.  It  has  only  recently  ’  ' 
been  recognised  that  there  is  a  general  ability  to  f 
manage  which  can  be  made  the  subject  of  a  recog¬ 
nised  ‘  discipline  ’  based  on  objective  research.”  i 

We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  the  fairly  large  ' 

factory  that  what  might  be  called  organising  or  ^  ' 
planning  management  can  be  separated  from  j  ' 
technical  or  semi-technical  works  management.  I  ‘ 
In  an  industry  such  as  the  food  industry,  where  [ 
many  factories  are  comparatively  small,  the  same  | 
man  must  do  double  duty  as  manager  of  men  and  [  * 
manager  of  materials,  and  therefore  ‘‘  know-  * 
ledge  of  a  particular  branch  of  business  ”  will  1 
remain  a  vital  criterion  of  competence.  ' 

There  is  room  for  improvement,  no  doubt,  in 
these  ‘‘  double-duty  ”  men’s  knowledge  of  : 
management,  and  in  any  government  plans  for  * 
management  education  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  their  case.  Training  courses  that  turn 
men  without  special  technical  skill  or  experience  f 
into  potential  factory  managers  will  not  help 
small  businesses  as  much  as  courses  that  turn  men  P 

g 

with  skill  and  experience  into  better  managers. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  time  factor  and  » 
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human  factor  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Existing 
management  in  industry  is  largely  tired  manage¬ 
ment  ;  since  1940  it  has  been  strained  to  the  limit. 
As  Sir  Claude  D.  Gibb  observed  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  an  address  to  the  Institution  of  Production  En¬ 
gineers  :  “  All  the  talk  .  .  .  has  been  of  the  lost 
incentive  of  the  actual  producer — the  workman 
.  .  .  not  a  word  of  the  managers  who  also  might 
be  expected  to  be  tired  and  stale,  to  be  suffering 
from  malnutrition,  to  be  depressed  by  high  taxa¬ 
tion.  Yet  it  is  evident  to  anyone  looking  for 
those  signs  that  they  are  there  and  in  large 
measure  .  .  .”  Management  today  cannot  be 
switched  mentally  off  and  on  within  the  confines 
of  a  five-day  or  44-hour  week.  Its  problems  re¬ 
main  in  the  mind  after  hours  and  often  its  papers, 
too,  are  carried  backwards  and  forwards  from  the 
factory  to  the  home.  The  very  men  who  would 
most  profit  from  education  for  better  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  those  with  the  least  time  for  it,  with 
the  least  mental  energy  to  spare  for  additional 
activities. 

For  a  great  deal  of  the  post-war  management 
fatigue  Government  Departments  and  their  slow- 
grinding  bureaucratic  mills  must  be  held  respon¬ 
sible.  Here  is  a  current  example  from  the  West 
of  England.  A  small  factory  installed  a  new 
£10,000  processing  -plant  in  1945  to  produce  a 
type  of  product  specifically  recommended  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  Government  Departments.  This 
new  process  requires  solid  fuel  for  drying.  For 
1946-1947  a  fuel  allocation  of  100  tons  a  year  was 
given.  The  works  manager  then  pointed  out  that 
this  was  based  only  upon  a  few  months’  plant 
operation  in  1945-1946,  and  that  for  a  full  year 
250  tons  of  fuel  would  be  the  minimum  need. 
The  allocation  was  raised  to  2.50  tons.  But  this 
May  the  new  allocation  for  1947-1948  was  issued 
—84  tons !  A  cut  allocation  based  upon  a  basic 
figure  of  100  tons.  Immediately  the  manager 
trank-called  and  wrote  to  the  Government  De¬ 
partment  concerned  to  point  out  that  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  the  basic  allocation  had  been  raised  to 
250  tons  and  therefore  the  cut  should  be  based 
upon  this  figure.  This  urgent  letter  was  neither 
acknowledged  nor  replied  to,  and  three  and  a  half 
weeks  later  a  further  letter  was  sent.  At  the  time 
of  writing  these  notes  another  three  weeks  have 
passed  and  still  there  is  official  silence.  Mean¬ 
while  the  manager  of  this  factory  is  trying  to  plan 
production  for  the  months  ahead,  and  customers 
placing  orders  for  1947-1948  for  the  product 
that  requires  1  cwt.  of  fuel  per  ton  output.  Is  it 
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any  wonder  that  management  is  tired  ?  Ulti¬ 
mately  this  manager  seems  to  have  only  one 
course  of  action — to  take  a  day’s  trip  across 
Southern  England  (on  a  reduced  rail  service  !)  to 
nail  down  and  correct  in  person  the  clerical  error 
of  a  London  Government  Department  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  seven  weeks  in  correspondence 
arrears.  We  did  not  notice  in  the  Government 
report  on  education  for  management  any  strong 
references  to  the  basic  managerial  quality,  the 
patience  of  a  super-Job  ! 

Price  Control 

A  desire  to  remove  price  control  from  all  food¬ 
stuffs  as  and  when  that  course  becomes  practic¬ 
able  in  regard  to  the  various  commodities,  and  for 
food  prices  to  be  governed  by  supply  and  demand, 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Strachey  at  a  recent  Press 
conference.  He  made  these  remarks  after  he  had 
been  questioned  about  statements  by  wholesalers 
to  the  effect  that  retailers  were  making  400  per 
cent,  profit  by  selling  imported  tomatoes  at  the 
maximum  controlled  price. 

Mr.  Robert  Boothby,  M.P.  for  East  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  told  Scottish  fishermen  recently  that  the 
abandonment  of  price  control  in  connexion  with 
all  supplies  of  fresh  fish  was  being  seriously  con¬ 
sidered.  Scottish  fishermen  have  recently  shown 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prices  offered  by  the 
Ministry  of  Food  for  supplies  for  processing.  If 
price  control  be  abolished  in  regard  to  fish,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  processors  would  buy  in  the  open 
market. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  are  endeavouring  not 
only  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  fish 
but  also  the  production  of  a  better  type  of  kipper, 
and  increased  factory  accommodation  for  kip¬ 
pering. 

Mr.  Strachey  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
maximum  food  prices  tend  in  practice  to  become 
fixed  prices.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  when, 
last  year,  the  Ministry  foresaw  a  glut  of  green 
vegetables,  price  control  was  removed  and  the 
cost  of  these  foods  did  not  rise  ;  in  some  instances 
it  fell. 

Since  then  supplies  of  these  vegetables  have 
shortened  and  prices  have  taken  their  natural 
course  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  regard  to  the  main  foodstuffs  that  are 
bought  in  bulk  by  the  Ministry  so  that  the 
Department  may  also  control  distribution,  the 
end  of  price  control  does  not  appear  to  be  in  sight. 
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World  Harvest  Prospects 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  shadows  of  forebod¬ 
ing  seem  to  have  shifted  from  Eastern  to  Western 
Europe.  The  Russian  harvests  continue  to 
promise  well  and  may  be  the  best  since  the  pre¬ 
war  years.  The  sowing  schedules  in  the  vital 
areas  seem  to  have  been  carried  through  success¬ 
fully,  and  the  early  harvest  reports  are  good, 
though  they  are  not  yet  confirmed  from  other 
than  Russian  sources.  While  the  Poles  have 
apparently  cleared  their  devastated  fields,  have 
ploughed  up  their  new  holdings,  and  have  thus  an 
acreage  nearly  50  per  cent,  above  that  of  1946, 
the  yield  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  able  to  apply  fertilisers.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  adequate  for  their  own  needs,  but  it  does 
not  promise  much  of  a  surplus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Yugoslavs  may  have  a 
poor  time  until  their  harvest  is  well  in.  The  area 
of  scarcity  mainly  stretches  across  the  regions  of 
low  cultivation,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  but 
internal  transport  has  not  been  easy  to  manage. 
Whatever  Tito’s  intentions  may  be  for  the  more 
comfortable  farming  population  of  the  Serbian 
plain,  he  is  hesitant  at  present  to  interfere  with 
their  production  and  marketing  methods,  in  case 
supplies  from  this  important  area  tend  to  dry  up. 

In  France  the  wheat  and  barley  harvests  seem  to 
be  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  grain  harvests ;  in¬ 
deed,  unless  there  is  a  considerable  improvement, 
France  will  be  in  the  market  for  grain,  and  may 
even  stabilise  her  own  food  market  by  taking 
advantage  of  her  necessity  and  controlling  the 
prices  of  bread  grains  and  feedingstuffs  more 
effectively  than  she  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do. 
Italy’s  wheat  prospects  are  also  doubtful ;  one 
estimate  sets  her  harvest  at  nearly  20  per  cent, 
below  that  of  1946.  Naturally,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  this  tends  to  throw  the  western 
countries,  including  our  own,  into  closer  relations 
with  America.  It  may  well  be  that  the  harvest 
prospects  were  the  dominant  factor  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  late  in  June  between  the  three  foreign 
ministers. 

A  Russian  grain  surplus  will  naturally  benefit 
Europe,  even  if  it  brings  into  relief  the  political 
rivalries.  Those  who  need  food  may  be  fairly  well 
served  by  an  agency  such  as  UNRRA ;  but  when 
that  agency  goes  into  liquidation,  they  feel  most 
secure  where  there  is  a  little  healthy  competition 
among  the  sellers  of  grain.  We  are  in  the  market 
with  the  rest.  As  far  as  bread  grains  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  may  be  a  sufficient  market;  but  by 


Boyd  Orr’s  recent  reports  it  will  not  be  an  abun- 
dant  one.  The  Canadian  wheat  harvest  is  said  to 
promise  as  high  a  yield  as  last  year’s,  and  one  Utt 
estimate  places  the  U.S.  wheat  production  as  at 
least  15  per  cent,  above  that  of  1946.  The  maia 
harvest  is,  however,  late  and  has  been  muck 
affected  by  flooding.  The  crop  may  be  20  per 
cent,  or  so  below  recent  high  levels ;  but  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  expected  to  be  well  above  the  crops  of 
the  drought  years,  1934-1936. 

To  complete  the  picture  we  must  appreciate  that 
maize  has  in  late  months  been  shipped  extensively 
to  Europe  as  human  food,  to  supplement  wheat. 
Wheat  carry-over  stocks  are  still  comparatively 
low  in  the  U.S. A.  and  need  some  replenishing  ! 
from  this  year’s  harvest.  Although  maize  stocks 
are  still  relatively  good,  Washington  will  probably 
want  to  retain  a  safe  margin  for  internal  consump¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  bacon 
and  butter  on  the  American  market.  Thus  the 
prospect  is  still  uncertain;  the  1947  harvest  yrill 
evidently  not  be  the  end  of  the  dreary  story. 

Porridge  Island 

Mr.  Key’s  proposals  for  the  improvement  of 
Trafalgar  Square,  occupying  what  Peel  considered 
“  the  finest  site  in  Europe,”  recalls  the  great 
change  which  came  to  this  area  when  Landseer’s 
much-criticised  lions  and  the  Nelson  Column  were 
set  up  a  centary  ago.  At  the  bottom  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane  was  a  nest  of  narrow  lanes,  with 
such  names  as  “  The  Bermudas,”  ‘‘  Carribees,” 

‘‘  Straits  of  the  Strand,”  and  ‘‘  Porridge  Island.” 
Here  was  an  area  of  cheap  cook-shops,  a  place 
where  ‘‘  gin,  ale,  and  fighting  were  indulgences  of 
the  inhabitants.”  In  1753,  for  example,  ‘‘a  fine  ' 
gentleman,  whose  lodgings  no  one  was  acquainted 
with,  had  his  dinner  served  up  under  cover  of  t 
pewter  plate  from  the  cook-shops  of  Porridge 
Island.”  Ben  Jonson’s  comedies  include  some  (rf 
these  names  for  a  ”  rookery  ”  which  was  swept 
away  round  about  1830.  The  cook-shops  went, 
but  the  promised  lions  were  a  long  time  coming, 
so  that  a  standing  jest  of  ”  newspaper  writers  ” 
became  a  “  sitting  ”  one  when  the  four  animals 
were  at  last  settled  on  their  slabs.  ‘‘  The  attempt 
to  add  the  laurels  of  a  sculptor  to  those  of  a 
painter  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  success¬ 
ful  one.”  That  was  a  mild  attack  compared  with 
one  maintaining  that  the  old  lion  on  top  of 
Northumberland  House  turned  the  other  way 
since  he  would  not  acknowledge  Landseer’s  lions 
as  brethren. 
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Mevagissey,  CornwaU. 


Cornish  Pilchard  Canning 

’’m  ™  ‘O  ‘he  ,.«e  of  the  Cornish  pilchard 

Srii^  Co  “.r^  r"l-  ‘^  «  *  "'«‘i"gof  the  cLwall 

Le  aTonTrhP  fiT  ’  ^  o'™  "chairman,  declared:  “  Only  those  who 

co^dSsttt'r^of'd™  “I  r  T""' 

c^hlrd,TeaHv‘^*"*h1"  7"  «ns"of  pU- 

its  state  of’afei'^  h'd"r'^"  '  “'■7':  ™P°""1  -"“ho"  ‘f"’- 

MMon  Ltd^  ofa  j "  *°i^  "‘"'d'eti  by  the  installation  by  Newball  and 

,  Ltd.,  of  an  up-to-date  pdchard  canning  factory  at  Mevagissey. 


M«r  nttint  ani  removing  heads  and  tails,  the  pilchards  are  placed  on  a  helt  con 
^unm,^1947 
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From  the  belt  conveyor  the  pilchards  fall  into  basked 
and  are  tipped  into  washing  machines. 


ing.  Catches  have  been  known  to  vary  from 
20,000  cwt.  to  140,000  cwt. 


PILCHARDS  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  fishing  industry  in  Cornwall 
and  have  been  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  King  John,  A  hundred 
years  gigo  there  were  ten  thousand 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  probably  at  the  present 
day  there  are  fewer  than  2,500  so 
engaged  in  the  busy  season. 

The  fishery  starts  as  a  commercial 
proposition  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
catches  increasing  until  the  culmin¬ 
ating  of  the  migration,  which  occurs 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August 
and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  tenth  of 
September.  Catches  then  decline, 
although  in  periods  of  good  weather 
the  season  may  extend  to  December 
or  January.  This  migration  is  a 
regular  annual  event  and  is  constant, 
weather  conditions  having  more  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  catch  than  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  fish  migrat- 


The  Pilchard  Family 

The  pilchard  {Clupea  pilchardus)  is  a  member  of 
the  herring  family,  but  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  herring  by  marked  anatomical  differences.  The 
immature  pilchard  is  the  true  sardine,  and  the  fish 
takes  two  or  three  years  to  reach  maturity  and  a 
length  of  ten  inches.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fishes  in  the  English  Channel.  Essentially 
a  Cornish  fish  (so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned), 
it  is  nevertheless  to  be  taken  along  almost  every 
part  of  the  south  coast  of  Devon.  Although  the 
British  consumer  outside  Cornwall  and  Devon  is 
not  acquainted  with  fresh  pilchards  as  an  article  of 
diet,  because  they  do  not  keep  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  them  to  be  offered  in  distant  markets,  he  is 
acquainted  with  Californian  canned  pilchards,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  their  popularity.  The 
Cornish  pilchard  is  almost  identical  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  variety  {Clupea  Sagax)  and  is  said  to  con¬ 
tain  a  larger  proportion  of  oil,  which  is  an  advan¬ 
tage. 


The  pilchards,  loaded  in  baskets,  are 
immersed  in  a  brine  solution. 
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Above :  Loading  the  fish  on  stainless  steel  trays. 

Below :  The  filled  cans  are  placed  on  a  belt  conveyor. 


Above :  The  fish  arrive  at  the  filling  tables. 

Below :  The  cans  on  the  way  to  the  sealing  machines. 
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The  Mevagissey  cannery,  which  was  acquired  by 
the  company  in  1946,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  British  Isles  and  has  considerable  potenti¬ 
alities,  although  for  the  moment  its  operations  will 
be  confined  to  the  canning  of  pilchards  in  tomato 
purie. 

Preparation  of  the  Fish 

The  pilchards  are  fed  on  to  a  table  for  gutting 
and  removal  of  the  heads  and  tails.  The  fish  thus 
prepared  are  placed  on  a  belt  conveyor  which 
carries  them  to  the  end  of  the  table  where  they 
drop  into  baskets.  When  full,  these  baskets  are 
tipped  into  washing  machines — cylindrical  vessels 
fitted  with  water  sprays  from  which  the  fish 
emerge  thoroughly  clean  and  free  from  scales. 

After  the  washing  operation  comes  the  brining. 
The  fish,  loaded  into  baskets,  are  immersed  in  a 
brine  solution  for  some  minutes,  when,  after  drain¬ 
ing,  they  are  loaded  on  stainless  steel  trays  and 
carried  by  truck  into  the  can-filling  department. 

On  a  long  line  of  tables,  at  each  of  which  work 
two  girl  operatives,  the  fish  are  filled  by  hand  into 
the  oval  cans.  Tomato  purie  is  added,  and  then 
the  cans  are  placed  on  a  belt  conveyor  which 
carries  them  to  the  automatic  vacuum  sealing 
machine,  and  so  to  the  retorts.  The  cooling  and 
labelling  operations  complete  the  manufacturing 
cycle,  which  results  in  the  production  of  an  article 
of  excellent  flavour  and  presentation. 

The  layout  of  the  factory  is  well  designed,  and 
provision  is  made  for  canteens,  rest  rooms  for  the 
women  operatives,  and  other  adjuncts  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  personnel. 

Plans  for  the  Future 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  handling  of 
products  other  than  pilchards  in  the  off-season. 
These  will  consist  of  certain  of  the  food  products 
which  are  at  present  being  packed  at  Newball  and 
Mason’s  main  works  in  Nottingham.  The  incep¬ 
tion  of  pilchard  canning  on  an  appreciable  scale 
should  confer  upon  the  Cornish  fishermen  consider¬ 
able  benefits  and  a  return  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
forebears. 

SUPPLIERS  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Washers:  Fisadco,  Ltd. 

Tins:  John  Leaver,  Ltd. 

Retorts :  John  Fraser  and  Son,  Ltd. 

Switchboard,  starters,  etc. :  The  Electrical  Apparatus 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Cartons:  Thompson  and  Norris  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ltd. 

Canadian  Tomato  Purie'.  Gilbert  Kimpton,  Ltd. 

Vacuum  seamers:  The  Premier  Filterpress  Co.,  Ltd. 

Cooling  and  draining  racks:  James  H.  Randall  and 
Son,  Ltd. 

Labels:  Ormerods,  Ltd. 

Oil  purifiers:  Alfa-Laval  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Ministry  of  Food 

Latest  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders 

The  list  given  below  is  the  continuation  of  the  list  of 
Orders  published  in  Food  Maaufacture,  July  1,  1947, 
page  313. 

No.  PRICE  FIXATI6n  ORDERS 

1947. 

957  May  16.  Order  amending  the  Fish  (Control 
and  Maximum  Prices)  Order, 
1946. 

987  May  20.  Order  amending  the  Dried  Fruits 
(Control  ana  Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1943. 

1090  June  3.  Cereal  Breakfast  Foods  (Control  and 

Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1947. 

1095  ••  4-  Order  amending  the  Cheese  (Control 

and  Maximum'  Prices)  Order, 
1946.  Revokes  S.R.  &  O.  1947, 
Nos.  7,  428. 

1105  „  5.  Order  amending  the  Meat  Products 

and  Canned  Meat  (Control  and 
Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1947. 

1195  „  16.  Order  amending  the  Canned  Pud¬ 

dings  (Maximum  Prices)  Order, 
'945- 

1221  „  18.  Order  amending  the  Milk  (Control 

and  Maximum  Prices)  (Great 
Britain)  Order,  1945.  | 

1223  „  18.  Order  revoking  the  Came  Birds 

(Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1942. 

FLUORINE  ! 

1134  June  10.  Fluorine  in  Food  Order,  1947. 

FRUIT 

1078  June  2.  Imported  Canned  Fruit  (Prohibition 

of  Retail  Sales)  Order,  1947.  L 

1091  „  3.  Soft  Fruit  Order,  1947. 

1141  „  II.  Order  revoking  the  Plums  Order, 

1946. 

LIVESTOCK 

1079  June  2.  Livestock  (Restriction  on  Slaughtering) 

Order,  1947.  Revokes  S.R.  &  0.  j 
1940,  No.  1856.  I 

1080  „  2.  Livestock  (Restriction  on  Slaughtering)  | 

(Northern  Ireland)  Order,  1947. 
Revokes  S.R.  &  O.  1940,  No.  2189. 

POINTS  RATIONING 

595  Mar.  31.  Rationing  (Personal  Points)  (General 
Licence)  Order,  1947. 

756  Apr,  25.  Order  amending  the  Food  (Points 
Rationingl  Order.  1946. 

986  May  20.  Order  amending  the  Rationing  (P«-  P 
sonal  Points)  Order,  1946.  I 

998  „  21.  Order  amending  the  Food  (Points 

Rationing)  Order,  1946. 

Food  Manufacture  | 
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Science  and  the  Canning  Industry 

The  recent  celebrations  of  the  centenary  of  the  foundation  ol  The  Chemical 
Society  have  emphasised  the  importance  of  fundamental  scientific  discoveries  and 
research  in  the  development  and  even  the  initiation  of  modem  industries.  The 
canning  industry  owes  much  to  research  workers  in  many  branches  of  science » 
such  as  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  The  author  traces  the  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  from  i8io  to  the  present  day. 


The  art  of  preserving  foodstuffs  by  heat  steril¬ 
isation  in  hermetically  sealed  containers  was 
first  put  forward  about  i8io  by  Nicolas  Appert,  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  a  wide  and  lengthy  experi¬ 
ence  in  food  preparation  and  exceptional  gifts  as  a 
practical  investigator.  His  work  touched  on  a 
great  number  of  products  and  was  so  detailed, 
methodical,  and  thorough  that  his  directions  for  the 
preservation  of  most  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and 
soups  could  be  carried  out  successfully  by  anyone 
without  previous  experience  or  training.  Appert’s 
results  were  based  on  work  which  was  truly  scien¬ 
tific  in  conception  and  execution,  but  it  was  largely 
empirical  and  he  was  unable  to  put  forward  the 
reasons  for  the  success  of  his  methods.  At  that 
time  chemistry  was  in  its  beginning  and  bacteri¬ 
ology  was  virtually  unknown.  However,  the 
French  Government  considered  Appert’s  process  of 
such  importance  that  it  instructed  that  great  con¬ 
temporary  scientist.  Gay  Lussac,  to  investigate  the 
method  and  to  try  and  establish  the  theory  on 
which  the  successful  preservation  of  foods  was 
based. 


Putrefaction  and  Fermentation 

The  theory  he  developed  stated  that  putrefaction 
and  fermentation  were  caused  by  the  presence  of 
oxygen  and  that  during  heating  this  oxygen  was 
made  to  combine  with  the  food  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  it  from  causing  deterioration.  This 
theory  was  later  developed  by  Liebig,  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  error  of  attributing  the  changes  involved 
in  food  spoilage  to  a  process  of  oxidation.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  Louis  Pasteur,  about  fifty  years  later, 
by  his  fundamental  work  on  the  growth  of  micro¬ 
organisms  to  provide  the  true  explanation  of  the 
keeping  properties  of  foods  prepared  by  Appert’s 
method  and  to  provide  the  means  of  determining 
accurately  the  correct  heat  treatment  required  by 
various  foods. 

Present-day  cannery  practice  has  developed  and 
evolved  from  the  original  findings  of  extensive 
practical  experience  by  the  application  of  the 
sciences  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  which 


serve  as  a  basis  for  our  knowledge  of  food  prepara¬ 
tion  and  preservation  and  which  are  all  concerned 
in  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  many  pro¬ 
cesses  involved. 

The  science  of  biology  which  has,  through  bac¬ 
teriology,  provided  a  great  deal  of  the  fundamental 
knowledge  upon  which  the  canning  industry  is 
based,  can  perhaps  be  said  to  be  founded  on  the 
work  of  a  Dutchman,  Van  Leeuwenhoek  (1632- 
1723),  who  developed  a  great  skill  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  simple  microscopes  and  who  was  the  first 
man  to  observe  and  sketch  a  considerable  number 
of  the  small  organisms  now  known  as  bacteria. 
Van  Leeuwenhoek’s  discoveries  aroused  the  interest 
of  a  number  of  other  natural  philosophers  of  his 
time  and  during  the  following  century  consider¬ 
able  progress  was  made  in  accumulating  knowledge 
concerning  the  development  and  physiology  of  bac¬ 
teria.  All  this  work,  however,  was  quite  over¬ 
shadowed  by  that  of  Louis  Pasteur  (1822-1895), 
who,  although  he  was  originally  trained  as  a 
chemist  and  contributed  much  to  that  science,  was 
the  first  to  investigate  the  part  played  by  micro¬ 
organisms  in  the  familiar  natural  processes  of  putre¬ 
faction  and  fermentation,  and  to  show  beyond 
doubt  that  these  micro-organisms  were  present  in 
the  air  and  that  material  capable  of  putrefying 
would  keep  for  an  indefinite  period  if  heated  suffici¬ 
ently  and  kept  away  from  air. 

Although  it  was  almost  entirely  through  the  work 
of  Pasteur  that  bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms 
emerged  from  their  relative  obscurity  of  interest  to 
the  academic  scientist  only,  and  took  their  place 
as  objects  of  considerable  importance  in  many  of 
man’s  day-to-day  activities,  the  infant  science  of 
bacteriology  owed  its  experimental  foundation  and 
development  to  Robert  Koch  (1843-1910).  Koch 
was  a  German  physician  who  developed  methods 
for  isolating  organisms  in  pure  culture.  His  work 
was  designed  to  prove  the  relation  between  bac¬ 
teria  and  infectious  diseases,  but  it  is  largely  due 
to  the  methods  he  provided,  coupled  wi^  the 
technique  of  differential  staining  of  bacteria  de¬ 
veloped  by  Ehrlich,  Wiegert,  Gram,  and  others, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  true  causes  of  the  large 
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amount  of  spoilage  which  occurred  from  time  to 
time  among  the  early  canners  was  obtained. 

Role  of  Bacteriology  in  Canning 

Typical  applications  to  the  canning  industry  of 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  pure 
bacteriology  are  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  S.  C. 
Prescott  on  The  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Sour 
Corn,  in  1899,  and  that  of  S.  C.  Prescott  and 
\V.  C.  Underwood  on  Micro-organisms  and  Steril¬ 
ising  Processes  in  the  Canning  Industry,  1896- 
1898.  Other  work  by  Van  Krmengern  in  1896  and 
by  Esty  and  Meyer  in  1922  on  Clostridium  Botu¬ 
linum  gave  the  industry  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  organism  which  had  up 
to  then  cause.d  a  considerable  number  of  fatalities 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  through  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  preserved  foods,  and  bid  fair  to  ruin  the 
canning  industry,  which  was  then  just  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  developing  into  the  great  structure 
which  it  is  today.  On  the  basis  of  this  know¬ 
ledge  it  was  possible  to  devise  the  means  whereby 
today  canned  food  is  unanimously  accepted  as 
one  of  the  safest  and  cleanest  foods  in  the  human 
diet. 

The  quality  of  canned  foods  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  nutritive  value  and  of  consumer  appeal 
has  been  greatly  influenced  in  recent  years  by 
fundamental  discoveries  in  biochemistry'  and  by  an 
increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  human 
nutrition. 

Many  phases  of  food  preparation  are  based  on 
colloid  chemistry,  of  which  the  contributions  of 
Thomas  Graham  published  between  i860  and  1870 
constitute  the  foundations,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  food¬ 
stuffs  during  their  preparation  for  the  table  has 
led  to  a  marked  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
quality  of  commercially  packed  food.  For  example, 
in  the  preparation  of  products  such  as  creams, 
sauces,  soups,  etc.,  the  work  of  Langmuir,  Harkins, 
Bancroft,  Fischer,  and  others  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  development  of  satisfactory  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  commercial  scale. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  plant  biochemistry  that  the 
work  of  Onslow  and  others  on  the  occurrence  and 
composition  of  plant  pigments  and  enzymes  has 
enabled  canners  to  develop  methods  for^the  manu¬ 
facture  of  products  of  an  appearance  more  nearly 
akin  to  that  of  the  fresh  article.  More  recently 
considerable  work  has  been  carried  out  on  the 
fundamental  chemistry  of  the  non-enzymatic  brown¬ 
ing  of  foodstuffs,  which  again  will  in  time  find  com¬ 
mercial  application  in  the  food  industry  and  which 
may  lead  to  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  objec¬ 
tionable  colour  changes  which  take  place  during 
the  heating  of  some  foodstuffs. 


Nutritive  Value  of  Canned  Foods 

Lavoisier  (1743-1794)  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  modem  science  of  nutrition, 
and  the  work  done  since  his  time  on  the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  animals  and  its  relation  to  their  foods  has 
occupied  many  eminent  chemists  and  physiologists. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  startling  changes  in  the 
concepts  of  human  nutrition  occurred  early  in  this 
century  with  the  discovery  of  certain  essential 
nutrients  now  known  as  vitamins,  but  the  study  of 
nutrition  is  continuous  and  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  investigators  are  producing  new  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  dietary  requirements,  which  has 
constantly  to  be  applied  in  the  day-to-day  feeding 
of  the  people  of  the  world. 

All  these  requirements  are  more  or  less  widely 
distributed  in  natural  raw  foods,  but  it  is  only 
through  the  knowledge  provided  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  work  of  scientists  in  the  past  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  food  manufacturer  of  today  is  able  success¬ 
fully  to  ensure  that  his  product  is  presented  to  the 
consumer  in  such  a  condition  as  will  give  the  maxi¬ 
mum  nutritive  value.  Complicated  and  lengthy 
chemical  research  work  has  resulted  in  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  chemical  compounds,  which 
possess  the  physiological  properties  of  certain  of 
the  vitamins,  and  their  nature  and  properties  have 
been  able  to  be  studied.  The  resulting  knowledge 
has  made  the  progressive  food  packer  review  hk 
methods  of  preparation  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
inherent  nutritive  value  of  his  raw  materials  is 
not  being  avoidably  destroyed.  For  example, 
/-ascorbic  acid,  to  which  the  antiscorbutic  property 
of  natural  foods  is  due,  may  readily  oxidise  to  de 
hydroascorbic  acid,  which,  although  itself  possess¬ 
ing  similar  valuable  nutritive  properties  to  /-ascorbic 
acid,  is  easily  changed  into  an  inactive  form.  It 
will  at  once  be  obvious  that  it  is  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  when  handling  foods  containing  natural 
vitamin  C  to  prevent  such  changes  taking  place. 

Preserved  Food  Containers 

Not  only  has  fundamental  scientific  work  affected 
the  contents  of  the  cans  of  preserved  food,  but 
also,  in  quite  a  marked  degree,  the  containers 
themselves.  It  was  an  Englishman,  Peter  Durand 
of  London,  who,  in  the  same  year  that  Appert 
published  his  findings,  began  to  use  metallic  con¬ 
tainers  instead  of  glass  bottles  for  the  preservation 
of  food.  These  containers  were  made  of  heavily 
tinned  iron  sheet  and  the  ends  were  soldered  on  to 
the  body  of  the  can  by  hand. 

The  introduction  of  steel  into  tinplate  manufac¬ 
ture  in  1856  by  collaboration  between  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer  and  Phillips  built  the  foundation  of  the 
present  industry,  and  the  first  large-scale  manufac¬ 
ture  is  attributed  to  Sir  William  Siemens  in  1870. 

Food  Manufadurt 
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Much  of  the  early  metallurgical  work  which  led 
up  to  the  development  of  modem  strip  rolling  was 
carried  out  in  South  Wales  in  the  early  1920s  by 
C.  A.  Edwards  and  his  collaborators. 

As  tinplate  cans  came  to  be  generally  used  for 
preserving  foods,  the  corrosion  of  the  metal  con¬ 
tainer,  in  one  form  or  another,  by  the  material 
packed  into  it  constituted  perhaps  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  which  the  can-maker  had  to  face,  and  this 
problem  was  intensified  as  thinner  tin  coatings  came 
to  be  used  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
tainer.  Many  of  the  phenomena  which  occurred 
were  difficult  to  explain  upon  the  older  theories  of 
corrosion,  but  the  modem  electrochemical  theory, 
first  put  forw’ard  in  the  early  1900s  by  such  men 
as  Whitney  and  Cushman,  has  proved  a  powerful 
weapon  in  dealing  with  them.  Of  even  greater 
value  has  been  the  extension  of  this  theory  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  happens  under  conditions  of  differential 
or  limited  aeration,  differences  in  concentration  of 
the  liquid  reagent,  etc.,  by  the  work  of  such  men 
as  J.  Aston,  Bengough  and  his  colleagues,  and  by 
U.  R.  Evans  and  his  colleagues  at  Cambridge. 


Lacquered  Cans 

An  early  means  of  improving  the  performance  of 
tinplate  cans  was  to  coat  the  metal  with  a  lacquer 
or  varnish  in  order  to  protect  it  from  attack  by  the 
food.  The  varnish  industry  is,  however,  an  old 
one  and  has  been  built  up  by  art  rather  than  by 
scientific  approach,  but  the  protective  and  decora¬ 
tive  coating  materials  used  in  can  manufacture  are 
today  more  and  more  being  developed  upon  the 
basis  of  synthetic  resins,  the  production  of  which 
has  already  reached  the  status  of  a  major  in¬ 
dustry. 

Classical  organic  chemistry  forms  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  the  technology  of  synthetic 
resins  is  based,  but  the  mechanisms  by  which 
polymers  are  built  up  and  the  laws  which  govern 
their  production  have  only  been  slowly  elucidated, 
hrst  by  the  pioneer  work  of  such  men  as  Baeke¬ 
land,  Kienle  and  Skirrow  working  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  later  by  the  theoretical  re¬ 
searches  of  such  men  as  Staudinger,  Mark,  Flory, 
and  Carothers.  Today  the  fundamental  knowledge 
has  been  so  cleared  up  that  to  quite  a  large  extent 
required  properties  can  be  deliberately  built  into 
resins  without  recourse  to  a  purely  hit-and-miss 
approach. 

This  work  furnishes  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  application  of  the  results 
of  pure  scientific  research  to  industrial  purposes, 
for  it  is  entirely  by  reason  of  the  basic  knowledge 
of  the  molecular  structure  and  reactions  of  organic 
compounds  which  has  been  built  up  by  the  work  of 
chemists  over  many  years  that  we  are  able  today  to 
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do  what  has  been  called  “  tailor  ”  the  molecule  to  * 

the  job  it  is  expected  to  do.  In  other  words,  it  is  | 

now  possible  as  a  result  of  theoretical  chemistry  to  1 
decide  what  type  of  chemical  compound  is  likely 
to  have  the  required  properties  and  then  to  prepare 
such  a  substance  by  a  series  of  well-defined  chemi-  ' 
cal  reactions.  I 

Not  only  the  protection  of  the  internal  surface  of 
can,  but  also  the  decoration  and  protection  of  the 
outside  of  the  can  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
study,  and  the  principal  method  of  doing  this  is  ' 
printing  by  lithography  from  metal  plates  prepared 
by  the  methods  of  photolithography.  Lithography 
is  an  art  which  was  founded  by  Alois  Senefelder  in 
1796,  and  since  that  time  the  development  of  photo¬ 
lithography  seems  to  have  been  more  ad  hoc  than 
scientific.  Nevertheless,  this  reproductive  process 
owes  a  great  deal  to  the  development  of  conven¬ 
tional  photography  based  upon  the  early  work  of 
Daguerre,  Herschel,  Reade,  and  Fox-Talbot,  and 
was  raised  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection  by  a 
host  of  workers  among  whom  the  names  of  Vogel,  j 
Hurter,  Driffield,  Baekeland,  and  Sheppard  are 
outstanding. 

On  the  optical  side  the  classical  researches  of  | 

Newton  and  Huygens  form  the  basis,  while  modem  , 

colour  reproduction  is  based  upon  the  theories  of  1 

colour  vision  developed  by  Thomas  Young,  H.  L.  j 

Helmholtz,  and  J.  C.  Maxwell.  j| 

Future  Developments  ' 

So  far  only  the  past  and  the  influence  that  a 
number  of  fundamental  scientific  discoveries  in 
various  fields  of  knowledge  have  had  on  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  have  been  discussed,  but  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  also  to  consider  possible  developments  which 
may  result  from  the  work  which  at  present  is,  at 
least  as  far  as  canned  foods  are  concerned,  still 
confined  to  the  laboratory.  Organic  chemistry  un-  ij 
doubtedly  will  enable  us  to  synthesise  compounds,  ' 
unknown  in  nature,  from  which  much  improved 
lacquers  may  be  made.  Further  work  on  high- 
frequency  electrical  radiations  may  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  enable  them  to  be  applied  as  a  means 
of  heating  foodstuffs  in  their  preparation  for  can-  I 
ning,  which  will  eliminate  many  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  steam  and  hot  water  which  are  used  at 
present. 

Provided,  therefore,  that  the  technologists  and 
those  responsible  for  the  direction  of  policy  remain  ' 

alive  to  Ae  benefits  which  can  be  conferred  by  the  ] 

study  and  application  of  the  knowledge  given  to  the  1 
world  by  pure  scientific  research,  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  grow  and  to 
make  in  the  future,  even  more  than  in  the  past, 
great  and  rapid  improvements  both  in  the  quality  ; 
and  efficiency  of  manufacture  of  its  products.  1 
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Gas  in  Food  Production 

How  large  a  part  gas  heating  plays  in  food  and 
other  industries  of  the  British  Isles  is  well  demon¬ 
strated  by  facts  and  figures  given  by  Mr.  Compton 
Mackenzie  in  a  survey  of  the  origins  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  gas  industry,  published  for  the  British 
Gas  Council.* 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  this  is  a  handsome 
book,  graced  not  only  by  the  literary  standard  to 
be  exj)ected  from  Mr.  Mackenzie  but  by  thirty-two 
colour  plates  of  exceptional  quality,  as  well  as 
seven  pages  of  Isotype  charts. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  gives  life  to  the  most  prosaic  of 
gas  facts.  He  traces  the  growth  of  gas  production 
from  the  pioneer  enterprise  of  William  Murdoch, 
a  Scotsman,  who  set  the  corner-stone  of  the  gas 
industry  when,  in  1792,  he  lighted  his  engineering 
office  and  little  house  in  Redruth,  Cornwall,  with 
gas  generated  in  an  iron  retort  in  the  backyard. 
Four  years  later  the  first  public  exhibition  of  gas 
lighting  was  given  when  the  London  works  of  Mur¬ 
doch’s  firm  were  illuminated  to  celebrate  the  Peace 
of  Amiens;  and  in  1812  the  gas  industry  was  placed 
fairly  on  its  feet  with  the  incorporation  of  the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company. 

Gas  for  ladustrial  Processes 

In  search  of  material  for  his  book,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  visited  many  residential  and  industrial  areas^ 
and  found  that  “  the  preference  which  the  house¬ 
wife  shows  for  the  gas  cooker  is  shared  with  the 
food  industry.  In  Glasgow,  for  instance,  the  largest 
multiple  industrial  process  using  gas  for  firing  pur¬ 
poses  is  biscuit-making.  There  are  fifteen  firms 
using  fifty-three  travelling  ovens  which  produce 
four  and  a  half  million  biscuits  a  day.  Scottish 
bread  making,  which  for  good  or  ill  has  now  been 
practically  centralised  in  Glasgow  for  the  whole  of 
the  West  of  Scotland,  is  almost  entirely  done  by 
gas-fired  ovens.  Rolls  and  ‘smalls’  are  baked  by 
ninety -five  firms  on  the  portable  type  of  gas  oven, 
and  the  same  firms  bake  scones  and  oatcakes  on 
gas  hotplates.  Some  Glasgow  bakers  were  using 
gas  for  their  ovens  as  long  ago  as  1882,  and  they 
must  be  credited  with  the  first  use  of  gas  in  in¬ 
dustry  on  any  scale.” 

In  Grimsby,  gas  is  used  in  modem  factories  pro¬ 
ducing  cooked  fish  cakes  and  fried  fillets  which  are 
packed  in  Cellophane  and  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  ready  for  the  table.  One  factory  alone  pro¬ 
vides  a  million  fish  meals  a  week.  Gas  is  exclu¬ 
sively  used  in  the  big  Watmough  biscuit  factory 
in  Grimsby  and,  in  Lincoln,  Smith’s  Potato  Crisps 
factory  uses  a  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  week.  In 

•  The  Vital  Flame.  By  Compton  Mackenzie.  London. 
Pp.  80.  I2S.  6d.  net. 
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Cadby  Hall  twenty-five  travelling  ovens,  in  use  for 
the  mass-production  of  various  foods,  each  con¬ 
sume  anything  up  to  4,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  an 
hour. 

Confectionery  and  Chocolate 

“  The  sf>onge  cakes,”  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  “  put 
up  a  particularly  good  performance.  The  cake 
mixture  is  automatically  run  into  prepared  tins, 
which  form  an  endless  belt  passing  through  the 
oven.  Gas  compressed  to  fifteen  times  its  normal 
mains  pressure  is  fed  direct  from  the  compressor  to 
the  two  banks  of  burners  between  which  the  sponge 
cakes  pass.  A  hundred  burners  throw  thin  lines  of 
blue  flame  across  the  width  of  the  oven,  and  the 
bakers  of  the  sponge  cakes  can  regulate  the  heat 
above  and  below  as  they  desire.  Banks  of  mercury 
U -tubes  are  installed  to  show  at  a  glance  the  gas 
pressure  in  various  groups  of  burners,  but  I  noticed 
that  the  bakers  were  relying  on  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  knew  by  the  look  of  the  flame  whether  it 
was  the  quality  of  flame  they  wanted.” 

Gas  is  used  as  largely  in  chocolate  making  as  in 
baking.  In  Covent  Garden  it  is  used  for  rip)ening 
bananas,  and  other  uses  in  the  food  industry  in¬ 
clude  pasteurising  milk  and  drying  wheat.  Alto¬ 
gether  four  thousand  different  industries  are  using 
gas  for  an  average  of  seven  processes  each. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  covers  the  whole  range  of  gas 
uses,  not  only  in  providing  industrial  heat  but  in 
extracting  from  the  coal  by-products  such  as  aniline 
dyes,  tar,  and  allied  substances,  and  benzol  and  its 
several  offspring.  Every  ton  of  coal  carbonised  at 
the  gasworks  yields  about  75  gas  therms  (about 
15,000  cubic  feet),  10  cwt.  of  coke  and  breeze, 

25  lb.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  9  to  10  lb.  of  sul-  r 
phur,  3  gal.  of  benzol  (including  3  lb.  of  toluene  | 
for  high  explosives),  and  10  to  ii  gal.  of  tar.  And  | 
over  20,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  carbonised  an¬ 
nually  at  gasworks,  while  another  19,000,000  tons 
are  carbonised  in  coke  ovens. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  champions  gas  against  electricity, 
sometimes  rather  forcibly.  He  says  he  has  met 
only  one  woman  anywhere  who  liked  electric  cook¬ 
ing  better  than  gas,  “  and  she  was  far  from  being 
a  good  cook.” — F.  W.  * 
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Soil  Treatments  and  Nutritional  Values 

D.  P.  HOPKINS,  B.Sc.,  F.R.l.C. 

The  general  subject  of  soil  treatments  and  nutritional  values  has  been  all  too  often 
discussed  in  a  controversial  atmosphere.  Inevitably  it  seems  to  be  reduced  to  a 
comparison  of  the  effects  of  manures  and  fertilisers.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
progress  no  basis  for  discussion  could  be  less  profitable,  for  it  is  at  the  least  a 
mid-Victorian  point  of  view  to  regard  manures  and  fertilisers  as  competitors  for 
the  same  job.  A  manure  primarily  supplies  organic  matter  and  thus  feeds  the 
soil  with  humus;  and  secondarily  it  provides  a  wide  variety  of  nutrients  and 
accessory  plant-growth  traces.  A  fertiliser  is  a  convenient  and  concentrated 
material  that  supplies  one  or  more  of  the  major  nutrients.  Clearly,  if  manures 
are  used  at  a  sufficiently  heavy  rate,  they  can  supply  all  that  is  required  for  plant- 
growth.  In  practice,  however,  these  heavy  rates  are  not  often  attainable  and 
fertilisers  must  be  used  to  supplement  the  nutrient  supplies  in  such  amounts  of 
manure  as  are  available.  In  short,  manures  and  fertilisers  are  complementary  just 
as  in  the  soil  the  roles  of  humus  and  the  simple  nutrients  are  complementary. 


IT  may  be  argued  that  on  some  modem  farms  no 
stock  is  kept,  and  therefore  cropping  proceeds 
on  fertilisers  alone.  But  in  such  cases  indirect  steps 
are  taken,  or  must  in  the  long  run  be  taken,  to 
maintain  the  soil’s  humus.  The  larger  crops,  due 
to  fertilisers,  leave  larger  organic  residues  for  return 
to  the  soil;  and  from  time  to  time  the  residual 
nutrients  after  cropping  are  allowed  to  produce 
green  manure  crops  or  cover  crops  for  complete 
return  to  the  soil  as  extra  organic  matter  for  humi¬ 
fication.  Only  in  this  sense  might  it  be  claimed 
that  fertilisers  can  replace  manures.  Such  a  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  correctly  represented  by  comparing 
plots  respectively  treated  with  manures  from  a  cart 
and  inorganic  fertilisers  from  sacks.  And  when,  as 
has  seriously  been  done  and  put  forward  as  a 
scientific  test,  the  comparison  is  conducted  on  sub¬ 
soil  plots  so  as  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  humus 
already  in  the  top-soil,  one  can  only  assume  that 
the  experimenters  wish  to  have  no  possible  reflec¬ 
tion  of  practical  facts  in  their  work ! 

Value  of  Manures 

It  is  more  useful  to  compare  the  effects  of  the 
different  nutrients  upon  nutritional  values,  for  here 
is  a  kind  of  soil  treatment  that  can  be  widely  varied 
in  practice.  Manures  are  fairly  inflexible  suppliers 
of  plant-foods,  their  organic  matter  and  their  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphates,  and  potash  are  settled  by  their 
past  history,  and  this  balance  cannot  be  changed  to 
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suit  a  future  soil  or  crop.  But  there  are  various 
fertilisers,  and  most  of  them  can  be  mixed  so  that 
almost  any  combination  of  the  major  plant-foods 
can  be  supplied.  The  effects  of  this  flexibility  upon 
crop  quantity  have  been  investigated  exhaustively 
in  the  last  hfty  years  or  more.  But  the  effects 
upon  the  nutritional  virtues  of  .the  crop  have  largely 
been  ignored  or  assumed  to  be  nil. 

Sugar  Crops 

The  case  of  the  two  sugar  crops,  beet  and  cane, 
is  a  somewhat  significant  exception.  These  are 
crops  not  bought  by  the  general  public  but  by  com¬ 
mercial  users  whose  interest  lies  in  the  main  nutri¬ 
tional  value,  the  sucrose.  For  these  two  crops  it  is 
found  that  a  substantial  amount  of  research  has 
been  carried  out,  investigating  the  effects  of  the 
various  soil  nutrients  upon  the  sugar  percentages  of 
the  beet  or  cane  juices.  We  find  that  even  ten 
years  ago  British  results  with  beet  were  sufficiently 
numerous  and  consistent  to  be  tabulated  showing 
the  effects  of  increasing  applications  of  nitrogen, 
phosphates,  and  potash  upon  both  sugar  content 
and  total  sugar  yield;  and  that  in  British  Guiana 
the  effect  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  applications  upon 
the  sugar  yields  of  cane  could  be  expressed — per¬ 
haps  rather  ambitiously  to  those  who  know  the 
vagaries  of  Nature — as  a  precise  mathematical 
formula!  But  nothing  of  comparable  intensity  is 
found  in  the  research  work  on  other  crops;  except 


perhaps  for  grass,  which  in  recent  years  has  in¬ 
creasingly  been  regarded  less  as  a  “  weight-crop  ” 
and  more  as  a  crop  of  protein  and  carotene  content. 

Total  Crop  Yields 

Nevertheless,  in  seeking  to  relate  soil  treatments 
with  nutritional  contents  of  crops,  the  factor  of 
total  crop  yield  cannot  be  dismissed.  Both  sugar 
cane  and  sugar  beet  provide  a  striking  example  of 
this.  Nitrogen  applications  certainly  cause  a 
definite  fall  in  the  sugar  percentage  of  the  juice — 
roughly  each  hundredweight  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  depresses  this  by  o  i  per  cent.  But  the 
simultaneous  increase  in  crop  yield  given  by  the 
nitrogen  more  than  counterbalances  this  loss  so  that, 
in  fact,  nitrogen,  though  diminishing  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  a  crop  sample,  is  still  the  most  im¬ 
portant  nutrient  for  increasing  total  sugar  produc¬ 
tion. 

It  might  be  assumed  from  this  example  that 
minor  changes  in  nutritionalArontent  caused  by  soil 
treatments  will  hardly  matter  since  they  tend  to  be 
overshadowed  by  the  larger  changes  in  crop  yield. 
But  the  example  is  a  rather  special  one,  the  con¬ 
sumer  being  unaffected  in  any  adverse  sense  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  processed  sugar  that  is  bought  in  the 
end.  The  consumer’s  position  is  not  quite  com¬ 
parable  where  the  crop  is  bought  as  such  and 
where  a  fixed  weight  is  generally  eaten.  A  soil 
treatment  could  increase  the  crop  per  acre  and  the 
total  nutritional  output,  but  per  pound  of  crop  a 
nutritional  factor  might  be  lowered,  or  perhaps  the 
percentage  of  dry  matter  content  lowered.  Indeed, 
the  consumer  who  does  not  increase  intake  to  some¬ 
thing  like  the  extent  of  crop  increase  might  be 
nutritionally  worse  off.  This  is  clearly  a  trivial 
point  so  far  as  the  larger-scale  nutritional  values 
are  concerned,  but  it  could  assume  more  import¬ 
ance  with  trace  supplies  such  as  the  vitamins.  The 
effect  of  soil  treatments  upon  vitamin  contents  of 
crops  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  important 
subject  for  investigation  and  one  which  cannot  be 
left  to  the  casual  assumption  that  crops  are  much 
the  same  in  their  trace  contents  however  they  are 
produced.  Nor  is  it  only  a  matter  of  comparing 
a  few  cases  of  manure  treatment  with  a  few  cases 
of  fertiliser  treatment. 

Vitamins  in  Plant  Matter 

'  The  nutritional  scientist  generally  starts  his  en¬ 
quiries  from  the  sample  of  harvested  or  processed 
food,  but  at  this  stage  the  primary  function  of  all 
vitamins  in  plant  matter  has  been  fulfilled,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  the  extent  of  the  plant’s  life.  Vitamins 
are  not  manufactured  in  plants  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  their  chief  parasite;  they  obviously  serve 
some  important  purpose  within  the  life  cycle  of  the 
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plant.  The  theory  has  been  put  forward  that  vita¬ 
mins  are  hormones  for  the  plant’s  own  nutritional 
reactions,  and  rather  in  the  same  way  that  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland  increases  its  output  to  compensate  for  a 
low  intake  of  iodine  in  human  diet,  so  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  plant  increases  its  vitamin  produc¬ 
tion  when  trying  to  compensate  for  deficiencies  in 
its  own  diet.  In  short,  we  may  expect  to  find 
higher  percentage  contents  of  vitamins  in  crops 
which  have  had  to  struggle  for  food  in  a  poor  soil. 
It  is  difficult  to  accept  this  general  theory  for  all 
the  vitamins  or  even  for  the  better-known  ones. 
It  seems  simpler,  and  certainly  more  obvious,  to 
regard  carotene,  the  precursor  of  vitamin  A,  as  a 
plant  pigment  associated  with  chlorophyll.  But 
there  is  certainly  some  evidence  to  suggest  that 
vitamin  C  contents  are  decreased  when  the  nutrient 
supply  to  plants  is  expanded.  Such  rather  scat¬ 
tered  work  that  has  so  far  been  done  on  vitamins 
and  soil  treatments  shows  clearly  that  we  cannot 
treat  these  nutritional  factors  as  a  general  class. 

Vitamin  C  in  Citrus  Fruits 

Citrus  fruit  investigations  in  Arizona  and  Jamaica 
have  shown  that  the  vitamin  C  content  falls  as  the 
soil’s  nitrogen  status  is  increased.  The  U.S.  work 
dealt  with  grapefruit  (Jones,  van  Horn,  and  Finch), 
the  trees  being  progressively  subjected  to  high 
nitrogen  feeding:  although  the  nitrogen  content  of 
the  fruit  rose  and  the  ascorbic  acid  content  fell, 
there  was  little .  change  in  the  mineral  contents. 
The  work  in  Jamaica  covered  a  period  from  1937 
to  1944  (and  further  results  have  recently  bwu 
published  covering  1936  to  1946),  a  series  of  plots 
being  basally  dressed  with  various  combinations 
of  nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and  potash  fertilisers. 
The  conclusions  reached  were  that  nitrogen  signifi¬ 
cantly  decreased  the  vitamin  C  content,  but  that 
potash  increased  this  value.  During  the  period  the 
rates  of  basal  dressings  were  doubled,  but  this  had 
little  effect  upon  the  extent  of  these  changes. 

It  would  be  attractive  to  deduce  that  the  ascorbic 
acid  production  in  the  fruit  was  “  following  ”  the 
carbohydrate  production:  that  is,  declining,  as  a 
non-nitrogenous  C,H,0  compound  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do,  with  the  increase  in  the  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent  of  the  fruit.  But  the  Jamaican  investigation  | 
does  not  support  this  deduction,  for  the  total  sugars  j 
and  citric  acid  in  the  fruit  increased  with  increase  t 
in  the  nitrogen  supply  as  well  as  with  increase  in  I 
the  potash  supply.  Also,  it  is  reported  in  the  more  r 
recent  publication  of  results  that  superphosphate 
applications  reduce  the  vitamin  C  content.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  conclude,  at  least  for  citrus  fruit,  that 
vitamin  C  content  is  a  nutritional  value  singled 
out  for  an  inverse  response  to  nitrogen  feeding.  ! 
and  perhaps  to  phosphatic  feeding  as  well. 
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In  a  1945  survey  of  the  evidence,  VVittwerr, 
Schroeder,  and  Albrecht  concluded  that  high 
vitamin  C  contents  were  associated  with  falls  in 
crop  yields  due  to  nutrient  dehciencies,  especially 
if  the  scarce  nutrient  was  nitrogen.  They  carried 
out  small-scale  experiments  with  leaf  vegetables, 
selecting  spinach  and  Swiss  chard  for  vitamin  C 
study.  Definite  falls  in  vitamin  C  value  were  ob¬ 
tained  as  the  nitrogen  applications  were  increased. 
Nor  was  this  rate  of  decrease  small  with  spinach; 
for  although  a  nitrogen  application  of  40  parts  (on 
their  scale  of  measurement)  gave  a  yield  gain  of 
59  per  cent,  over  the  application  at  10  parts,  the 
total  vitamin  C  content  of  the  lower  crop  was  the 
greater.  This  is  probably  the  only  case  so  far  re¬ 
corded  in  which  a  fall  in  nutritional  value  has 
actually  not  been  compiensated  by  a  gain  in  total 
crop. 

Evidence  is  far  too  conflicting  to  draw  any  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  relationship  of  soil  nutrients  and 
the  vitamin  C  content  of  potatoes.  American 
workers  have  failed  to  correlate  a  wide  variety  of 
soil  treatments  with  this  nutritional  value,  although 
field  investigations  included  different  soils,  varying 
fertiliser  applications,  and  supplies  of  the  trace 
elements.  Russian  expieriments  have  claimed  that 
the  vitamin  C  content  is  increased  by  both  nitrogen 
and  potash  fertilisers.  Others  have  concluded  that 
variations  are  influenced  by  seed  variety  and  by 
soil  type,  but  not  by  plant-food  amendments. 
From  this  somewhat  indefinite  medley  of  results  it 
seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  important  ascorbic 
acid  content  of  potatoes  is  not  strikingly  affected 
by  fertiliser  treatments,  and  that  if  there  are  any 
changes  they  would  be  slight  compared  with  the 
usual  losses  in  cooking  and  storage. 


Vitamin  C  and  Soil  Treatment 

There  is  some  evidence  of  the  manures  versus 
fertilisers  pattern.  At  Long  Ashton  the  claims  of 
compost  manures  have  been  tested  for  outdoor 
and  indoor  cultivated  tomatoes,  and  a  significant 
fall  in  the  vitamin  C  value  was  observed  when 
compost  was  added  to  the  fertiliser  treatment,  a 
fall  from  25-39  100  gms.  to  22-86.  This 

was  a  minimum  measurement  in  the  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  concerned,  for  the  method  of  sampling 
involved  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  compost  plots.  On 
the  other  hand.  Captain  J.  M.  Moubray,  a  well- 
known  grower  in  Rhodesia,  who  composts  his 
orange  groves  regularly  and  heavily,  has  reported 
that  his  fniit  is  selectively  purchased  by  juice 
canners  because  it  is  consistently  higher  in  vitamin 
C  content  than  the  average  produce  of  the  country, 
70  mgs.  per  100  cc.  against  a  standard  figure  quoted 
as  56  mg.  per  100  cc.  If  it  is  true  that  high 
\’itamin  C  values  are  associated  with  nutrient  <ie- 
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ficiencies  and  lower  crops,  then  the  Long  Ashton 
work  is  kinder  to  the  compost  school’s  claims  than 
is  their  own  evidence;  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
use  of  organic  matter  still  requiring  further  bac¬ 
terial  decomposition  in  the  soil  will  invariably 
bring  about  a  temporary  deficiency  of  nitrogen 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  bacteria  during  the  pier- 
formance  of  their  various  tasks;  much,  therefore, 
might  depend  upon  whether  the  compost  manure 
is  well  rotted  or  only  semi-rotted  before  applica¬ 
tion. 

Clearly  this  question  of  vitamin  C  and  soil  treat¬ 
ments  is  an  important  one  for  countries  that  pro¬ 
duce  citrus  fruit,  especially  for  sale  to  processors. 
In  this  country  it  would  seem  of  great  importance 
to  the  blackcurrant  growers  whose  crops  are  being 
bought  by  syrup  and  puree  manufacturers;  though 
there  does  not,  as  yet,  appear  to  be  any  report  of 
work  on  the  ascorbic  acid  content  of  blackcurrants, 
as  influenced  by  nutrient  or  humus  supplies. 


Vitamin  A  and  Nitrogen 

Little  space  in  this  article  need  be  given  to  vita¬ 
min  A  in  plants;  or,  more  accurately,  to  the  caro¬ 
tene  that  is  converted  into  the  vitamin.  Far  from 
varying  in  a  complex  manner  with  nutrient  treat¬ 
ments,  carotene  responds  clearly  and  emphatically. 
Russian  workers  ^n  1943  and  1944  found  that 
nitrogen  raised  the  carotene  content  of  grass,  but 
that  potash  and  phosphates  did  not  increase  it 
significantly;  and  a  relationship  between  nitrogen 
and  both  the  chlorophyll  and  carotene  contents  of 
leaf  was  postulated.  From  Massachusetts  a  73  per 
cent,  (fresh  basis)  and  86  per  cent,  (dry  basis)  in¬ 
crease  in  carotene  content  was  obtained  by  feeding 
grassland  with  an  8-6-6  fertiliser  (NPK  order  of 
percentages);  this  remarkably  large  increase  was 
the  average  for  fifty  samples  of  seven  grass  varieties 
grown  on  fourteen  different  plots.  A  number  of 
other  results  with  grass  also  show  that  the  carotene 
content  is  increased  by  fertilisers,  particularly  by 
nitrogenous  feeding.  In  view  of  the  suggested 
association  with  chlorophyll,  and  the  importance 
of  magnesium  sufficiency  to  chlorophyll  produc¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  magnesium  deficiency  upon  carotene  pro¬ 
duction. 

In  1941-1942  a  one-season  series  of  plot  tests 
with  carrots  at  Long  Ashton  indicated  that  the 
carotene  content  was  rather  higher  where  the 
nitrogen  supply  had  been  predominant,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  these  results  were  sufficiently 
significant  without  repetition.  The  evidence  from 
so  many  grass  tests,  however,  seems  enough  for  the 
straightforward  conclusion  that  vitamin  A  produc¬ 
tion  in  leaf  crops  is  stimulated  by  increases  in  the 
soil’s  nitrogen  supply. 
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The  Vitamin  B  Complex 

The  vitamin  B  complex  is  an  old  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  in  the  manures  versus  fertilisers  controversy. 
The  humus  school  has  publicised  a  fair  amount  of 
evidence  that  is  claimed  to  prove  that  manure- 
raised  vitamin  B  is  much  more  potent  than  the 
fertiliser-raised  vitamin.  In  1935  and  1936  some 
joint  research  was  carried  out  by  Rothamsted  and 
the  Dunn  Nutritional  Laboratories  at  Cambridge, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  there  was  no  difference 
of  sufficient  significance  that  could  be  related  to 
various  soil  treatments.  The  following  figures  for 
the  biologically  assessed  potency  of  vitamin  B, 
were  given  by  Sir  John  Russell  in  a  1939  paper, 
whole  wheat  flour  and .  barley  flour  being  tested 
after  the  grain  had  been  grown  from  plots  similarly 
manured  or  fertilised  for  over  ninety  years. 
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The  verdict  on  these  figures  is  surely  a  little 
open?  It  has  been  stated  more  than  once  that 
these  experiments  showed  that  there  were  no  nutri¬ 
tional  differences  in  the  crops  whether  the  nutrients 
had  come  from  organic  or  “  mineral  ”  sources. 
But  even  if  the  very  high  figure  for  barley  in  1935 
was  not  repeated  in  1936,  the  1936  figure  was  still 
a  strikingly  good  one.  It  is  understood  that  the 
work  was  discontinued  because  the  early  findings 
indicated  that  further  research  expenditure  would 
not  be  justified;  if  this  “back-room  rumour”  is 
true,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  decision  was 
taken  somewhat  hastily.  The  humus  school  has 
presented  several  pieces  of  experimental  work 
pointing  in  the  opposing  direction,  and  something 
more  substantial  than  these  Rothamsted-Cambridge 
results  would  certainly  provide  a  more  convincing 
reply. 

For  example,  there  is  a  single  experiment  by 
Rowlands  and  Wilkinson  that  has  been  given  a 
great  deal  of  recent  publicity  in  E.  H.  Balfour’s 
book  The  Living  Soil.  A  field  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  one  treated  with  a  compost  made 
from  straw  and  pig  manure,  the  other  with  a  fer¬ 
tiliser  dressing.  Both  were  sown  with  a  grass- 
clover  mixture,  and  rats,  previously  kept  for 
eighteen  days  on  a  vitamin  B  deficiency  diet,  were 
then  fed  with  the  seeds  from  the  plots.  The  com¬ 
post-plot  produce  brought  rapid  recovery,  but  the 
fertilised  plot  seed  did  not;  indeed,  the  rats’  health 
continued  to  deteriorate.  At  this  point  the  com¬ 
post-plot  seed  was  supplied  to  the  latter  set  of  rats. 


whereupon  they  too  began  to  recover.  A  grave 
weakness  in  this  exi)eriment  is  the  failure  to  arrange 
any  reasonable  balance  of  nutrient  supply  betw^ 
the  two  plots,  but  even  so  the  result  obtained*  is 
disquieting,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
orthodox  research  stations  has  so  far  attempted  to 
duplicate  the  experiment.  In  their  original  paper, 
Rowlands  and  Wilkinson  suggested  that  the  vita¬ 
min  B  in  the  crop  may  be  related  to  the  presence 
of  actual  vitamin  B  in  the  dung,  and  they  estab¬ 
lished  the  presence  of  this  vitamin  in  the  pig 
manure  used;  it  would,  therefore,  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  vitamin  B  potency  of  cereal  grain 
raised  by  hydroponic  cultivation,  an  extreme  con¬ 
dition  of  plant-growth  in  which  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  vitamin  B  supply  •  from  the  medium  oi 
growth.  So  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  this  has 
not  been  measured. 


Bio-dynamic  Theories  of  Organic  Plant  Nutritioi 

A  recent  book  by  Dr.  Ehrenfried  Pfeiffer,  Soil 
Fertility,  Renewal  and  Preservation,  contains  a 
number  of  records  of  experiments  of  this  kind.  Dr. 
Pfeiffer  supports  the  bio-dynamic  theories  of  or¬ 
ganic  plant  nutrition,  believing  in  the  induction  of 
fertility  in  soils  and  composts  by  the  homeopathic 
addition  of  natural  preparations.  He  quotes  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  with  mice,  rats,  hens,  turkeys, 
and  pigeons,  in  all  of  which  superior  health  and 
performance  were  obtained  in  the  comparison  of 
manured  cereal'  grain  with  minerally  fertilised 
grain.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  book  cannot 
be  glibly  dismissed  by  mere  expressions  of  orthodox 
disbelief;  indeed,  there  is  every  indication  that  Dr. 
Pfeiffer  has  conducted  these  experiments  with  strict 
attention  to  controls  and  other  scientific  criteria. 
There  is  only  one  really  effective  answer — the  repe¬ 
tition  of  these  tests,  or  the  conducting  of  simflar 
tests,  by  independent  workers.  If  the  humus  level 
of  the  soil  does  considerably  influence  the  potency 
of  cereal  vitamin  B,  then  it  is  a  vital  factor  not 
only  in  animal  feeding  but  in  our  own  nutrition: 
if  it  does  not,  then  the  sooner  this  disquieting  con¬ 
troversy  is  ended  the  better.  The  humus  schools 
have  a  better  argument  about  vitamin  B  than  about 
any  other  nutritional  value  in  crops. 

Measarement  of  Food  Valoes 

On  the  whole,  however,  those  who  attack  fertil¬ 
isers  on  the  ground  that  they  impair  nutritional 
values  base  their  case  upon  general  effects — they 
insist  that  these  values  are  best  assessed  by  palata- 
bility  or  by  the  resultant  influences  upon  health. 
It  may  be  that  these  are  direct  methods  for  measur¬ 
ing  food  values,  but  as  experimental  methods  they 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  control  and  they  are  apt 
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to  be  dangerous  starting-points  for  generalisations. 
Experinients  of  this  kind  cannot  be  regarded  as 
critical  unless  so  many  are  conducted  that  indi¬ 
vidual  variations  are  ruled  out  on  a  Gallop  Poll 
principle.  Two  frequent  types  will  be  found  in 
most  of  the  humus  school  literature.  First,  animals 
deliberately  choosing  a  manured  plot  to  a  fertil¬ 
ised  plot  for  their  grazing;  and  second,  the  superior 
health  of  small  communities  such  as  schools  or 
hostels  where  the  food  is  raised  from  manured  or 
composted  gardens. 

Animal  Preferences 

With  regard  to  animal  preference  for  manure- 
raised  food,  not  everyone  will  accept  the  view  that 
taste  or  palatability  is  the  supreme  nutritional  test. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  preference  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  whenever  such  experiments  are  conducted, 
and  again  one  would  like  to  see  tests  of  this  kind 
carried  out  by  independent  and  impartial  workers. 
Even  so,  the  preference  might  be  simply  explained 
for  pastureland  as  the  choice  by  the  animal  of  the 
fodder  containing  more  moisture  and  less  dry 
matter,  a  comment  by  the  animal  that  is  related 
to  its  thirst  rather  than  to  the  nutritional  virtues  of 
the  grass.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support 
the  generalisation  that  fertilised  crops  tend  to 
possess  a  slightly  higher  dry  matter  content  than 
heavily  manured  crops. 

The  Home-Raised  Diet 

The  communal  health  argument  is  far  less  pre¬ 
cise  though,  as  presented,  it  may  often  seem  power¬ 
fully  convincing  to  laymen.  A  group  of  people 
change  from  an  everyday  diet  to  a  home-raised 
diet  derived  from  compost-fed  soil,  and  the  health 
of  the  group  shows  steady  improvement  even  to 
the  extent  of  better  teeth.  But  the  terms  of  the 
comparison  are  hojX'les.sly  misleading.  The  health 
of  any  group  of  people  can  be  expected  to  improve 
when  a  poor  diet  is  suddenly  replaced  by  a  diet 
that  includes  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables,  wholemeal 
bread,  etc.  It  is  incredible  that  these  cases  should 
be  violently  presented  to  the  public  as  anti-fertiliser 
evidence,  for  they  are  generally  nothing  more  than 
cases  of  better  health  arising  from  better  nutrition. 
Sir  Albert  Howard,  in  his  book  Agricultural  Testa¬ 
ment,  called  for  more  of  these  community  experi¬ 
ments,  saying  that  the  groups  would  become 
“islands  of  health  in  an  ocean  of  indisposition.  .  .  . 

■  No  controls  would  be  necessary — these  would  be 
provided  by  the  countrvside  around.  Elaborate 
statistics  will  be  superfluous  as  the  imnroved 
health  of  these  communities  will  speak  for 
iMf.  .  .  .”  But  how  can  any  critical  test  of  this 
kind  be  considered  without  a  most  careful  system 
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of  controls?  Two  sets  of  people  would  have  to  eat 
similar  diets,  lead  similar  lives,  and  possess  similar 
health  standards  at  the  start  of  the  test — the  only 
difference  that  could  be  allowed  would  be  that  one 
group’s  diet  would  be  raised  with  manures  and 
the  other  group’s  from  fertilisers.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  conduct  a  long-term  com¬ 
parison  with  human  samples  without  robbing  the 
“  victims”  of  a  good  deal  of  their  Four  Freedoms. 
However,  one  such  test  seems  to  have  been  critic¬ 
ally  carried  out  in  Germany  during  the  war.  Boys 
of  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  living  in  two  different 
Munich  hostels  were  grouped,  one  group  receiving 
vegetables  grown  from  a  stable  manure  treatment, 
the  other  vegetables  from  stable  manure  plus  NPK 
fertiliser  treatment.  Over  a  period  of  four  years, 
thorough  medical  examinations  during  the  whole 
time  failed  to  reveal  any  health  differences  between 
the  two  groups.  This  is  surely  a  striking  piece  of 
evidence  for  the  view  that  fertilisers  do  not  diminish 
the  nutritional  value  of  vegetable  crops.  Although 
the  humus  school  crusaders  have  put  forward  a 
number  of  cases  of  similar  type,  careful  analysis  of 
these  examples  will  show  that  none  of  them  com¬ 
pare  similar  diets — on  the  contrary,  they  compare 
a  diet  of  high  nutritional  standard  with  the  average 
diet  of  a  wide  cross-section  of  the  rest  of  the 
]x>pulation,  an  illogical  basis  for  making  sweeping 
generalisations  about  either  manures  or  fertilisers. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  more  research  into 
the  effects  of  the  different  plant-foods  upon  the 
various  nutritional  values  of  crops,  particularly 
where  vitamins  B  and  C  are  concerned.  It  is  vital 
that  agricultural  and  nutritional  scientists  should 
understand  each  other’s  problems  if,  however,  this 
kind  of  work  is  to  possess  any  practical  validity. 
There  is  always  the  danger  that  a  nutritional 
worker  may  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  crop 
samples  which  do  not  accurately  represent  the  soil 
conditions  supp>osed  to  have  been  compared;  his 
own  verdict  may  be  quite  correct,  but  its  implica¬ 
tions  may  be  seriously  misleading.  Similarly,  the 
agricultural  worker  must  design  his  plot  compari¬ 
sons  so  that  the  nutritional  expert  can  co-operate 
at  an  early  stage,  before  rather  than  immediately 
after  the  taking  of  samples.  Much  of  this  work 
might  well  be  somewhat  academic  in  its  first  phase, 
but  where  quality  responses  are  at  first  outweighed 
bv  quantity  effects  the  plant-breeder  might  inter¬ 
vene  to  provide  new  varieties  in  which  both  re- 
SDonses  could  work  in  the  same  positive  direction. 
Mere  cropping  tonnage  is  a  crude  measure  of  agri¬ 
cultural  effort  per  man-hour  or  per  acre — the  at¬ 
tainment  of  an  ootimum  output  of  nutritional  value 
must,  in  the  end,  be  the  real  aim  of  the  food  pro¬ 
ducer.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  flexibility 
of  nutrient  supply  offered  by  modem  fertilisers 
cannot  play  a  leading  part  in  this  objective. 
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Fruit  Research 

The  members  of  the  East  Mailing  Research  Station 
Association  were  fortunate  in  having  ideal  weather 
for  their  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  day  on  Friday, 
July  4,  at  the  Research  Station.  On  members’ 
daj's  of  this  sort  the  time  is  devoted  to  one  fairly 
narrow  subject,  instead  of  covering  a  wide  held, 
so  that  those  who  are  interested  in  that  subject  can 
go  into  it  in  fair  detail.  The  attendance  of  some 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  testified  to  the  interest 
in  this  branch  of  fruit  growing. 

The  day  was  divided  into  an  indoor  session  in 
the  morning  and  an  outdoor  one  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  morning  talks  on  the  important  p>ests  and 
diseases  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  were  given 
by  the  research  sp>ecialists.  Dr.  Harris  introduced 
the  programme  showing  how  the  various  aspects  of 
the  work  fitted  together.  The  importance  of  the 
mild  virus  disease  was  being  realised,  and  much 
modem  research  was  concerned  with  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  two  or  more  mild  viruses  came  to¬ 
gether  in  a  plant.  He  considered  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  already  gained  justified  the  conclusion  that  the 
future  of  growing  these  fruits  had  never  been 
brighter.  Growers  already  knew  what  the  Mailing 
improved  strains  of  strawberries  could  do,  and  he 
hof>ed  that  it  would  !:«  possible  very  soon  to  give 
improved  strains  of  Lloyd  George  raspberries  also. 
These  Lloyd  George  canes  give  promise  of  being 
as  good  as  this  most  popular  variety  ever  was. 

Dr.  Prentice  briefly  surveyed  strawberry  diseases, 
warning  growers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  “  Red 
Core  ”  which  was  becoming  more  prevalent  in  the 
South.  Verticillium  Wilt  was  frequently  found  on 
Huxley  strawberries  following  potatoes,  and  as  the 
effects  of  this  disease  showed  mainly  in  the  year 
after  planting,  he  advised  growers  not  to  put  straw¬ 
berry  runner  beds  on  land  straight  after  potatoes: 
jjotatoes  were  inclined  to  increase  the  disease  in 
the  soil.  He  dealt  with  the  individual  strawberry 
viruses  in  detail,  telling  how  he  isolated  them  by 
means  of  the  Strawberry  Aphid  and  how  the 
damaging  diseases  could  be  built  up  by  putting 
together  vimses  that  caused  scarcely  any  damage. 

An  account  of  the  Strawberry  Aphid  was  given 
by  Dr.  Dicker.  The  aphid,  which  is  i  to  2  mm. 
long  and  whitish  yellow',  could  be  recognised  by 
being  covered,  in  the  wingless  form,  ,with  hairs 
each  of  which  ended  in  a  knob.  This  aphid  carries 
the  virus  from  plant  to  plant,  but  can  be  very  effici¬ 
ently  controlled  by  gassing  with  nicotine.  He  also 
described  the  Blossom  Weevil  and  the  Strawberry 
Rhynchites,  and  told  how  they  could  be  controlled 
with  DDT. 

A  member  of  the  spiecial  team  working  on  rasp¬ 
berry  troubles  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Cadman,  pointed 
out  that  research  on  the  viruses  affecting  rasp¬ 


berries  had  not  progressed  nearly  so  far  as  on 
strawberries.  It  seemed  likely  that  there  were 
even  more  viruses  concerned  and  ihe  work  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  any  of  these  might 
produce  different  symptoms  on  different  raspbeit}’ 
varieties.  The  recent  discovery  that  two  kinds  of 
greenfly  transmitted  mosaic  viruses  would  sf>eed  up 
the  work.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  propa¬ 
gating  healthy  canes  in  isolation  under  a  strict 
certification  scheme.  It  appeared  that  in  Scotland 
they  demanded  a  higher  standard  of  disease- 
freedom  than  in  England.  Cane  Spot  caused  more 
loss  than  many  people  realised,  but  could  be  easily 
controlled  by  appropriate  lime-sulphur  spraying. 
Spur-blight,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  reliably 
controlled  by  any  known  treatment  and  caused 
serious  losses  in  Scotland.  The  chief  insect  trouble 
was  the  well-known  Raspberry  Beetle,  and  few 
growers  omitted  the  routine  derris  treatment.  Clay- 
coloured  Weevil  and  Raspberry  Moth  were  trouble¬ 
some  pests  in  Scotland,  but  trials  with  DDT  by  his 
colleague  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  unable  to  be  present, 
offered  hope  that  satisfactory  control  measures 
would  soon  be  available.  At  present  he  was  not 
advising  any  measures  against  the  greenfly  be¬ 
cause  more  information  was  still  needed  about  its 
habits. 

Mr.  Pitcher  described  his  work  on  the  Cane 
Midge-Cane  Blight  complex.  Originally  thought  to 
be  a  fungus  disease,  it  had  been  found  to  be  assod- 
ated  with  the  Raspberry  Cane  Midge.  The  disease 
had  been  greatly  reduced  where  midge  was  con¬ 
trolled.  Mr.  Pitcher  was  studying  the  life  cycle  of 
the  insect  as  well  as  making  spraying  trials,  but  it 
was  too  early  to  say  how  best  to  control  this 
trouble. 

After  lunch  the  party  toured  the  plantations, 
seeing  trials  of  Royal  Sovereign  and  other  virus- 
sensitive  strawberries  growing  far  apart  from  the 
virus-tolerant  sorts,  such  as  Huxley,  to  avoid  virus 
spread.  Dr.  Rogers  drew  particular  attention  to 
the  promising  clones  of  Madam  Lefebvre  and  Perle 
de  Prague  which  may  become  available  for  Special 
Stock  Nurseries  this  year.  The  trial  of  new  rasp¬ 
berries  was  a  point  of  special  interest;  here  Mailing 
Landmark,  cropping  last  year  at  the  rate  of  4) 
tons  per  acre,  was  still  the  heaviest  cropper.  Dr. 
Conway  Wood,  speaking  in  place  of  Mr.  Grubb, 
piointed  out  that  Mailing  Promise  and  some  of  the 
other  younger  seedlings  Icxiked  like  proving  even 
better.  Just  before  tea  the  visitors  looked  at  a 
strawberry  runner  nursery  on  the  isolated-block 
system  and  a  raspberry  cane  nursery,  and  were 
told  how  these  nurseries  were  planted  and  managed. 
The  future  of  these  soft  fruits  depended  on  the 
careful  management  of  such  nurseries  propagating 
virus-tested  plants  under  an  official  inspection 
scheme. 
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Replanning  the  Pig  Industry 

COLLAN  E.  BRETT 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  war,  the  need  for  keeping  our  early  post-war  imports 
down  to  a  minimum,  especially  from  the  dollar  area,  was  well  appreciated  by  the 
two  Marketing  Boards  representing  the  pig  and  bacon  industry.  It  seemed  to 
them  that  the  situation  would  offer  great  justification  and  scope  for  the  quick 
expansion  of  home  pig  production  immediately  importation  of  the  necessary 
cereal  feeding  stuffs  was  practicable. 


The  industry,  which  had  been  fighting  for  its 
survival  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
had  reason  to  look  to  the  future  with  enthusiasm 
and  confidence — never  before,  it  seemed,  had  it 
had  such  an  opportunity  as  would  soon  present 
itself.  The  market  would  be  there  for  the  taking, 
and,  as  other  meat  animals  were  slower  in  multi¬ 
plying,  the  pig  would  lead  the  way  in  catching  up 
with  the  home  meat  demand.  Nothing,  it  appeared, 
could  stand  in  the  way  of  a  gradual  expansion  of 
the  home  pig  industry  to  much  greater  dimensions 
than  it  had  ever  known  before. 

But  the  advice  the  Boards  tendered  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  not  then  heeded.  Yet 
it  has  become  obvious  that  there  was  at  the  time 
no  official  plan  for  the  industry.  Plans  were  in¬ 
expedient — or  inconvenient!  While  we  were  to 
have  the  backing  of  an  American  loan,  it  would  be 
so  much  easier  to  buy  rather  than  to  plan  to  pro¬ 
duce  ourselves:  to  contract  abroad  for  finished 
goods  rather  than  the  raw  materials  for  the  needs 
I  of  our  own  industry;  to  buy  bacon  rather  than  the 
cereals  from  which  it  could  soon  be  produced  at 
home. 

As  long  as  we  have  the  currency  to  pay  for  the 
finished  product  this  arrangement  is.  of  course, 
likely  to  be  preferred  by  our  overseas  suppliers. 
However,  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  practice 
of  buying  finished  products,  when  it  is  more 
economic  to  buy  raw  materials  for  conversion  at 
home,  must  delay  our  financial  recovery  and  make 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  pay  for  our  im¬ 
ports;  that  is,  unless  the  war  debts  are  eventually 
adjusted  on  an  international  basis  so  that  we  are 
relieved  of  a  burden  which,  in  common  justice, 
^ould  not  be  ours.  But,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Chancellor’s  hint  in 
that  direction  has  been  taken  seriously  abroad. 

I  laportation  of  Bacon 

The  official  excuse  for  importing  bacon  has  beeri 
that  there  was  no  grain  available;  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  imported  meat  is  largely  grain-fed. 

1947 


And  the  grain  came  from  the  same  sources  from 
which  we  bought  before  the  war.  In  those  days 
this  nation  could  import  animal  feedingstuffs,  but 
now,  when  relatively  we  are  so  short  of  cash,  we 
are  to  believe  our  suppliers  will  only  trade  to  us 
the  more  expensive  finished  meat  products. 

Meanwhile  the  home  producer  has  been  asked 
officially  to  step-up  production  on  less  and  poorer 


The  pig  in  the  foreground  is  being  electrically  stunned 
prior  to  being  hoisted  and  stuck. 
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feedingstuffs !  This  is  beyond  the  powers  of  even 
the  most  resourceful  farmers,  and  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  last  census  revealed  a  further  serious 
decline  in  the  pig  population;  this  in  spite  of  in¬ 
creased  pig  prices.  But  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  must  realise  that  money  will  not  fatten  pigs, 
and  in  any  case  the  money  is  only  forthcoming 
after  slaughter ! 

FeedingstufT  Requirements 

If  those  countries  with  which,  since  the  war,  we 
have  made  long-term  contracts  for  pork  and  bacon 
can  buy  the  necessary  grain,  it  should  not  be 
beyond  the  powers  of  our  Government  to  do  so. 
Here  is  a  crop  (pigs)  which,  if  the  home  farmer  b 
given  the  feedingstuffs,  he  can  produce  with  far 
less  risk  than  accompanies  the  growing  of  corn  in 
this  country.  Yet  he  has  not  been  allowed  the 
means  to  produce  pigs,  but  has  been  forced  to  grow 
com;  and  when  through  adverse  harvest  weather 
this  has  been  certified  to  be  fit  only  for  animal 
feed  at  a  reduced  price,  instead  of  allowing  him 
the  opportunity  to  cash  it  in  the  form  of  pigs  with 
the  chance  to  make  good  his  losses,  he  has  had  to 
surrender  much,  if  not  all,  of  it  to  the  common 
jxK)!.  He  can,  of  course,  buy  some  of  it  back  at  a 
comparatively  high  price — if  he  has  the  coupons! 

But  that  is  not  all.  We  continue  to  import  flour, 
on  a  large  scale  instead  of  milling  it  here  and 
making  the  offals  available  for  feeding  our  live¬ 
stock.  This  can  hardly  be  a  question  of  man- 


The  singeing  furn¬ 
ace  removes  fine 
hair  from  carcases 
and  leaves  the  skin 
soft  and  a  thin  rind 
on  the  bacon. 
Copyright  British 
Council. 


Weighing  carcases 
as  they  come  into 
the  hanging  room 
from  the  killing 
passage. 
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power.  Obviously  it  requires  more  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  to  buy  flour  than  grain;  and  we  acquire 
foreign  currency  by  exporting  the  products  of  our 
labour  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods. 

Meanwhile  the  countries  from  which  we  now  im¬ 
port  bacon  are  sending  us  first-class  bacon  and  are 
re-establishing  or  adding  to  the  reputations  they 
enjoyed  in  our  market  before  the  war.  While  this 
obtains,  such  bacon  industry  as  exists  for  us  has 
for  its  raw  material  comparatively  poorly  fed  pigs, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  official  pricing  system, 
mostly  of  weights  which  contrast  unfavourably 
with  the  imported  product.  In  this  way  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  home  product  must  suffer,  and  in  the 
long  run  it  will  assuredly  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  dog’s  bad  name ! 


Production  of  Heavier  Pigs 

An  opinion  recently  reported  in  the  columns  of  a 
well-known  agricultural  journal  suggests  that  we 
could  turn  such  pig^leedingstuffs  as  we  have  to 
better  account  if  w’e  went  in  for  even  heavier  pigs 
and  developed  a  nex/ process  which,  it  is  argued, 
would  give  a  greater  yield  of  food  for  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  new  process  is  only  vaguely  described,  and 
appears  to  rely  mainly  on  the  supposition  that, 
given  a  heavy  pig,  the  carcase  could  be  butchered 
by  some  mysterious  method  to  give  a  higher  yield 
of  meat  than  if  butchered  as  for  Wiltshire  bacon,  a 
style  which  in  fact  discards  no  edible  material  at 
all  and  produces  the  maximum  yield. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  in  appropriate  circum¬ 
stances,  the  larger 
a  pig  the  more 
economical  it  is 
to  produce,  and 
if  only  weight  is 
to  count  this  can 
be  true.  But  if 
we  keep  to  nutri¬ 
tional  values  — 
and  that  is  what 
concerns  us — the 
statement  is  very 
questionable. 

Probably  on 
average,  with 
properly  con¬ 
trolled  feeding. 


Sides  entering  the 
ddll  room  prior  to 
twfag. 
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A  Ministry  of  Agriculture  veterinary  surgeon  inspects 
all  carcases  for  disease. 
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most  of  our  breeds  yield  a  maximum  nutritional 
value  per  lb.  of  food  consumed,  somewhere  near 
the  carcase  weight  to  which  we  in  this  country  were 
accustomed  in  pre-war  times  and  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  bacon  we  are  imp>orting  now  is 
being  manufactured. 

After  reaching  that  weight,  on  a  subnormal  diet, 
the  pig  deteriorates,  and  on  a  normal  one,  say  of 
cereals  or  potatoes,  lays  down  not  so  much  the  valu¬ 
able  protein  of  the  muscular  tissue,  but  mostly  fat. 
It  is  therefore  true,  as  was  contended,  that  heavier 
pigs  could  provide  extra  fat,  but  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  food  consumed.  Cheaper  ways  of  produc¬ 
ing  fat,  from  vegetable  matter,  are  known  today. 

American  Methods 

America,  long  the  world’s  chief  lard-producing 
country,  is  confronting  that  fact,  and  a  recent 
report,  reminding  readers  that  agricultural  econo¬ 
mists  have  decided  it  does  not  pay  to  convert  ex¬ 
pensive  com  into  lard,  goes  on  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  a  “super-pig,”  technically  known  as 
“Minnesota  No.  i,”  which  is  “tailor-bred,  has 
less  fat  and  more  chops,  and  his  meat  will  be  very 
tasty,  too.  Pigs  like  Minnesota  No.  i  would 
bless  the  farmer,  too,  with  lower  production  costs. 
The  super-pigs  are  ‘  easy  keepers  ’  and  make  their 
proper  weight  faster  on  less  corn.  It  is  estimated 
that  feeding  them  to  marketable  weight  costs  20 
per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  for  run-of-the- 
mill  hogs.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  side  of  the  cross 
from  which  this  made-to-order  wonder  pig  has 
been  developed  was  of  English  origin. 

This  report  from  America  is  quoted  to  illustrate 
I  what  one  of  the  largest  pig-producing  countries 
thinks  of  a  type  of  pig  we  had  develop)ed  in  this 
country  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
which  is  still  the  most  popular  with  this  country’s 
bacon  curers.  Careless  breeding  and  indifferent 
feeding  have  temporarily  lowered  the  standard  of 
quality,  but  this  need  not  take  us  long  to  rectify. 

Certainly,  this  country  would  be  wrong  to  adopt 
such  a  defeatist  attitude  as  to  regard  our  present 
food  position  as  inevitable  and  incurable,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  that  to  make  no  effort  to  improve  even 
the  quality  of  what  we  produce  at  home,  so  jeopard¬ 
ising  both  our  present  and  most  certainly  our 
future  chances  of  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Now,  at  least,  what  was  foresight  on  the  part  of 
the  Pigs  and  Bacon  Marketing  Boards  is  all  too 
evident;  the  country’s  fast  dwindling  dollar  re¬ 
serves  have  brought  home  to  the  authorities  the 
'  need  for  seeking  animal  feedingstuffs  abroad,  so 
that  we  can  rebuild  our  own  pig  (and  livestcKk) 

I  industry.  However,  countries  which  have  a  meat 
trade  with  us  will  not  now  be  so  ready  to  supply 
them,  at  least,  until  the  inevitable  glut-harvests 
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bless  the  world  again.  But  we  must  persevere,  or 
when  the  glut  comes,  as  it  will,  we  shall  not  have 
the  livestock  to  feed,  and  yet  another  opportunity 
of  solving  our  problems  will  be  lost  to  us. 

There  are  definite  signs  that  the  authorities  are 
now  determined  to  ensure  the  early  development 
of  the  home  livestock  and  bacon  industries;  this 
policy  is  quite  two  years  overdue.  Let  it  be  hoped 
there  will  be  no  undue  delay  in  implementing  it  by 
practical  and  palatable  means  which  will  give  the 
most  effective  results  to  all  concerned — the  farmer, 
the  butcher  and  curer,  and  the  consuming  public. 

But  so  far  as  the  curing  industry  is  concerned, 
besides  increasing  the  quantity  we  must  begin  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  product  by  stricter 
breeding  and  feeding.  The  use  of  premium  boars 
is  worth  considering.  Price  will  again  have  to  be 
related  to  carcase  quality  as  well  as  to  weight,  and 
the  marketing  system  must  be  improved  on  it  the 
primary  producer  is  to  have  confidence  in  it — one 
sees  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  if  old  prac¬ 
tices,  which  now  serve  no  useful  purpose,  can  be 
scrapped  without  fear  or  favour. 

The  farmer  should  have  cheaper  credit.  Also, 
the  Government  and  the  National  Farmers’  Union 
might  make  a  useful  contribution  to  better  and 
more  economical  feeding  technique  by  designing, 
and  perhaps  even  producing  from,  say,  surplus 
A.R.P.  materials,  cheap,-  easily-erected  buildings 
of  standard  pattern. 

The  enlightened  farmer,  on  his  part,  will  not  be 
led  astray  by  a  criticism  of  a  curer’s  appeal  for  the 
production  of  better  quality  bacon  which  was  re¬ 
ported  recently  in  an  agricultural  journal  as 
follows :  “  Interpreted  as  he  (this  curer)  interprets 
it,  I  say  this  means  allowing  the  farmer  to  be  led 
by  the  nose  by  an  urban  population  that  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  production  problems,  and 
cares  less.”  True,  the  urban  population  has  in  the 
past  appeared  to  be  little  concerned  about  the 
origin  of  its  food,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
war  and  its  effects  have  brought  about  a  more 
general  appreciation  of  home  agriculture.  This  is 
no  time  to  despise  such  goodwill — however  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  the  farmer  to  be  led  by  the  nose,  it  is 
probably  good  business  to  note  the  direction  of  the 
pull — and  at  least  try  to  catch  up  on  it ! 

The  consumer  will  not  be  satisfied  with  poor 
quality  meat  indefinitely;  already  notice  is  being 
taken  of  the  better  quality  of  the  bacon  now  being 
imported  as  compared  with  what  we  produce  our¬ 
selves.  On  the  other  hand,  provided  we  improve 
our  product  up  to  the  standard  of  imported,  or 
better  still  even  beyond,  and  accomplish  this  before 
production  catches  up  with  demand,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  establishing  a  more  extensive  and 
flourishing  pig  and  bacon  industry  in  this  country 
than  it  has  ever  enjoyed  before. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Citrus  Fruit  Juices  Control 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  F(X)D  MANUFACTURE 

Dear  Sir, — The  Advisory  Committee  desire  to 
draw  the  attention  of  allottees  to  Ihe  question  of  the 
availability  of  supplies  of  fruit  juice  for  the  current 
year. 

The  manufacturing  members  of  the  Committee 
are  of  the  opinion  that  under  present  conditions 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  quantities  of  soft 
drinks  to  be  produced  in  1947  exceeding  the  1946 
production,  due  principally  to  shortages  in  essen¬ 
tial  materials,  particularly  bottles,  which  will  be 
well  known  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

The  import  programme  for  fruit  juices  for  1947 
has,  therefore,  been  based  on  quantities  which  will 
provide  adequate  supplies  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments,  leaving  six  months’  stock  in  manufacturers’ 
hands  at  December  31,  1947. 

It  is  anticipated  that  within  the  provisions  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  all  citrus  juices  will  be  in  good 
supply.  For  the  guidance  of  manufacturers  availa¬ 
bility  by  variety  is  likely  to  be  approximately  as 
follows : 

Orange  juice  45  per  cent. 

I^emon  juice  25  per  cent. 

Grajiefruit  juice  15  percent. 

Lime  juice  13  per  cent. 

The  Advisory  Committee  have  had  placed  before 
them  aggregate  figures  of  the  total  amount  of  juice 
(in  varieties)  which  manufacturers  have  estimated 
they  will  require  for  1947.  The  total  quantities 
applied  for  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  juice  to  be  imjEorted  under  the  1947  programme, 
which  is  .based  (a)  on  the  permitted  gallonages 
authorised  by  the  S.D.I.W.T.A..  (6)  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  stock  necessary  on  account  of  juice  used 
in  1946  exceeding  importations,  (c)  juice  required 
for  permitted  purposes  other  than  the  manufacture 
of  soft  drinks,  and  {d)  a  quantity  for  export. 

While  this  estimate  of  manufacturers’  require¬ 
ments  is  of  considerable  value  to  the  Advisory 
Committee,  it  is  desired  that  manufacturers  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  total  quantity  of  juice  avail¬ 
able  will  necessitate  an  overall  reduction  on  the 
estimates  received  and  such  adjustments  as  appear 
necessary’  will  be  made  by  the  Fruit  Juices  Control 
in  collaboration  with  the  S.D.I.W.T.A. 

The  Committee  have  noted  that  certain  allottees 
are  rejecting  allocations  presumably  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  they  will  be  offered  supplies  ot  juice  later 
in  the  year.  We  are  instructed  to  point  out  that 
allocations  are  made  wherever  possible  while  juice 
is  afloat  or  upon  arrival. 

Juice  not  taken  up  by  allottees  is  allocated  else¬ 
where  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  no  guarantee  can 


be  given  that  juice  which  is  rejected  can  be  re¬ 
placed  at  a  later  date. 

The  major  portion  of  this  year’s  programme  has 
already  arrived  and  is  in  process  of  distribution, 
and  the  Committee  foresee  the  possibility  of  allot¬ 
tees  who  reject  juice  allocated  to  them  at  the  present 
finding  themselves  in  difficulty  later  on.  It  is  un¬ 
likely  that,  apart  from  Lime  Juice,  any  significant 
quantity  of  juice  will  be  available  for  distribution 
during  the  year  after  the  end  of  July. 

It  is  recognised  that  there  have  been  heavy 
arrivals  of  juice  during  recent  weeks,  and  this  may 
mean  that  for  a  few  weeks  juice  which  is  rejected 
by  allottees  will  have  to  ’oe  placed  in  buffer  slock. 
This  will  not,  however,  mean  that  the  juice  will  be 
held  in  stock  for  any  length  of  time  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  allottees  who  have  seen  fit  to  reject 
their  initial  allocations.  It  should  be  particularly 
noted  that  the  Ministry  is  not,  as  it  previously  was, 
holding  stocks  of  Lemon  Juice.  This  juice,  like  all 
the  others,  must  be  taken  up  when  it  arrives  or  it 
will  not  be  available. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Whinney,  Smith,  and  Whinney. 

London. 


Food  and  Nutrition 

The  material  in  a  new  nutrition  book*  by  Pro-  [ 
fessor  Cruickshank  is  taken  from  a  wide  field,  and  | 
it  is  surprising  that  so  much  could  be  covered  in  | 
such  a  small  compass.  Yet  reading  through  the  | 
book  leaves  one  with  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  | 
At  first  it  was  difficult  to  be  certain  what  was  its  | 
cause,  but  contemplation  finally  resulted  in  this  I 
feeling  being  derived  from  several  different  ones.  | 
Citation  of  some  of  these  may  make  this  clear.  I 
First,  the  sub-title  of  the  book  is  The  Physiological  I 
Bases  of  Human  Nutrition.  On  seeing  that,  the  | 
reviewer  opened  the  book  with  avidity,  saying: 

“  This  is  just  what  I  have  been  waiting  for.”  Yet 
only  one-third  of  the  book — 100  pages  out  of  326 
— comes  within  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  sub¬ 
heading.  The  rest  is  a  miscellany — bits  about 
world  nutrition,  economic  aspect  of  nutrition  in 
Great  Britain,  50  pages  on  the  chemistry  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  sections  on  vegetarianism,  dehydration  and 
processing  of  food,  diet  and  dental  caries,  etc. 
The  ’oook,  in  fact,  docs  not  merit  its  sub-title,  but 
is  more  accurately  described  by  its  title.  E 

Secondly,  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters  is  un-  j 
satisfactory.  Chapter  V  and  other  physiological  | 

*  Food  and  Nutrition.  The  Physiological  Bases  of  I 
Human  Nutrition.  By  E.  W.  H.  Cruickshank,  M.D.  | 
(Aberd.),  D.Sc.(Lond.),  Ph.D.(Cantab.),  M.R.C.P.  1 
Edinburgh.  Pp.  326.  i6s.  net.  | 
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chapters  should  have  come  after  the  introduction. 
Chapters  II,  III,  and  IV  should  have  gone  near 
the  end  of  the  book. 

Thirdly,  the  reader  is  left  with  a  feeling  that 
rather  too  much  has  been  attempted  for  the  size 
of  the  book,  and  this,  together  with  a  style  of 
writing  which  in  one  part  talks  to  the  reader  as  if 
he  were  the  veriest  tyro  in  scientific  knowledge, 
and  in  the  other  uses  technical  terms  which  the 
same  reader  is  expiected  to  understand,  makes  it 
difficult  to  decide  for  whom  the  author  was  writing. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  does  contain  a  great  deal 
of  up-io-date  information  and  possibly  will  be  of 
use  for  medical  practitioners  and  students,  as  the 
author '  claims, ,  but  to  be  really  useful  to  the 
medical  profession  it  should  have  lived  up  to  its 
sub-title  a  little  more.  It  contains  little  that  will 
not  be  already  known  to  the  food  chemists  and 
other  scientific  workers  interested  in  nutrition. — 
G.  H.  B. 


India’s  Food  Problem 

Just  over  a  year  ago  the  Minister  of  Food  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament  his  report  on  the  world  food 
shortage  (Cmd.  6785)  in  which  he  stated  that  an 
unprecedented  series  of  droughts  in  various  parts 

I  of  the  world  had  been  the  principal  factor  in  the 
situation.  The  most  serious  drought  was  suffered 
in  India,  where  the  general  failure  of  the  rains 
normally  expected  from  December  to  March  was 
likely  to  reduce  grain  crops  by  at  least  7  million 
tons.  The  precise  figure  does  not  matter.  What  is 
of  major  and  fundamental  importance  is  the  urgent 
need,  once  again  so  tragically  emphasised,  of  a 
practical  and  progressive  policy  of  irrigation  and 
water  storage  and  conservation,  as  urged  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Kail,  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Contemp¬ 
orary  Review  for  May.  He  suggests  other  things 
as  well,  including  the  introduction  of  better  farm- 

Iing  methods,  but  irrigation  and  water  conservation 
come  first.  Both  droughts  and  floods  must  be 
completely  overcome. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  only  20 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  India  enjoy  a 
balanced  diet;  40  per  cent,  are  fed  but  not  properly 
nourished;  and  about  40  per  cent,  are  on  the  border 
of  starvation.  And  yet  the  population  is  increas¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  over  5  millions  per  year.  What 
is  the  annual  increase  likely  to  be  if  all  the  people 
were  well  nourished,  whether  one  accepts  the 
I  validity  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine  or  not?  Seventy 
'  per  cent,  of  her  410  millions  are  directly  dependent 
t  on  agriculture,  but  only  the  small  surpluses  of 
I  these  millions  of  cultivators  reach  the  market,  and 
1  normally  India  has  to  import  large  quantities  of 
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foodstuffs,  including  million  tons  of  rice  from 
Burma.  Despite  the  go^  harvests  of  Indian  wheat 
and  rice  in  1943-1944  and  1944-1945,  supplies 
have  never  been  sutheient  to  permit  the  building 
up  of  stocks.  Possibly  a  still  better  insurance 
against  shortage  would  be  the  improved  methods  of 
farming  plus  irrigation,  etc.,  mentioned  above. 
These  would  certainly  improve  the  possibility  of 
building  up  stocks. 

As  Mr.  Kail  points  out,  it  is  indeed  a  paradox 
that  in  a  large  agricultural  country  like  India, 
blessed  with  the  right  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
if  profierly  used,  more  has  not  been  done  to  make 
the  country  not  only  self-supporting  in  food,  but 
providing  large  surpluses  for  export  and  storage. 
Seventy  million  acres  of  land  alone  are  indeed  de¬ 
voted  to  rice,  but  the  yield  is  only  23  million  tons, 
so  that  much  has  to  be  impiorted,  e.g.  trom  Burma. 

During  the  war  earnest  attempts  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  increJise  rice  production  to  compensate  loss 
of  imports  resulted  in  larger  harvests  in  1943  and 
1944;  and  though,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  bad 
weather  has  reduced  yields,  it  is  clear  that  much 
more  could  be  done  in  removing  the  obstacles  to 
greater  output,  and  placing  Indian  agriculture  on 
a  sound  and  prosperous  basis. 

Mr.  Kail  has  much  to  say  also  on  the  subject  of 
scientific  farming,  including  some  much-needed 
afforestation  to  stay  and  repair  the  ravages  of  un¬ 
controlled  floods  and  torrents,  and  especially  of 
countless  thousands  of  goats  used  as  pack  animals 
in  the  north.  There  are  many  possibilities,  more¬ 
over,  in  dry  farming  in  certain  districts. 

The  biggest  problem  of  all  is  the  farmer  himself. 
He  asks  a  helping  hand  in  many  ways:  practical 
expert  advice,  better  implements,  seeds  and  fertil¬ 
isers,  preparation  of  compost  from  town  and  village 
waste,  co-operative  transport  and  marketing.  A 
valuable  agency  in  spreading  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion  and  stimulating  to  better  methods  will  be 
found  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians, 
mostly  from  the  rural  areas,  who  volunteered  for 
war  service,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
higher  standards  of  life  and  farming  in  other 
countries.  They  will  not  willingly  revert  to  the  old 
order.  In  a  word,  there  would  seem  to  be  ample 
scope  in  India  not  for  one  Tennessee  Valley  project 
but  for  very  many  of  that  practical  and  inspiring 
example. 


1  TO  AUTHORS 

I  Food  Manufacture  is  prepared  to  consider  the 
i  publication  of  any  books  on  scientific  and  teeb- 
I  nical  subjects  which  authors  might  care  to 
i  submit. 

i 

^  -  I - - - 
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Edible  portions  are  chuted  to  the  floor  below  and  the  The  cooling  room  of  a  packing  plant,  where  the  beef  is 
remainder  goes  into  the  garbage.  graded. 
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The  visceral  table  moves  like  an  endless  belt  carrying  the  stomachs,  lungs,  etc., 
taken  from  beef  carcases. 


Production 


The  million  pounds  of  beet 
sent  overseas  from  Canada 
has  done  much  to  alleviate 
hunger-ridden  Europe.  Most 
of  this  meat  came  from 
Alberta’s  extensive  range- 
lands,  where  the  huge  ranches 
contain  many  thousands  of 
cattle. 


Canadian 


Beef 


Detergency  in  the  Food  Industries 

J.  C.  L.  RESUGGAN,  a.R.I.C. 

Chief  Chemist.  The  British  Hydrological  Corporation 

Part  IV 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  series  that  detergents  have  advanced  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  since  the  days  of  simple  caustic  soda  and  sodium  carbonate. 

These  advances  have  been  the  result  mainly  of  the  specialisation  of  detergents — 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  different  cleansing  operations  require  one  or  more 
of  the  basic  detergency  properties  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  others.  Thus  in 
one  operation  high  deflocculating  power  may  be  the  chief  feature;  in  another 
high  wetting  power  may  be  of  paramount  importance;  in  a  third  good  rinsibility 
may  be  the  prime  essential.  In  some  cases  two  of  these  fac»ors  may  be  required 
to  be  enhanced,  and  from  solving  problems  of  this  kind  the  specialised  detergent 
manufacturer  has  raised  the  cleaning  power  of  balanced  detergents  to  a  very  high 
level. 


Textile  detergency  has  a  literature  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  application  of  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  to  technological  problems,  and  detergency 
in  the  food  industries  is  slowly  beginning  to  acquire 
a  similar  mass  of  information. 

Machine  bottle  washing  detergents  fall  into  two 
groups:  jetting  or  hydro  detergents,  and  soaking 
tank  detergents.  The  author  has  found  that  the 
qualities  primarily  required  in  one  are  different  from 
those  primarily  required  in  the  other.  For  example, 
in  the  matter  of  low  surface  tension  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  soaking  detergent  are  easy  to  satisfy; 
the  minimum  surface  tension  can  be  reached  in 
little  over  five  minutes  without  adversely  affecting 
cleaning  power,  but  in  the  case  of  jetting  (or 
spray)  detergents  it  must  be  achieved  in  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second  to  exert  its  proper  effect. 
Small  variations  in  percentage  composition  would 
app)ear  to  have  a  considerable  effect  on  this  very 
important  prop)erty,  and  consideration  of  the  ions 
present  in  one  of  these  solutions  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  results  obtained  are  due  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  complex  ions  formed. 

Formulae  based  on  observations  such  as  those 
mentioned  above  are  more  often  than  not  the 
result  of  empiricism;  consequently  the  blending  of 
detergents  is  in  a  way  as  much  of  an  art  as  a 
science,  but  since  the  results  have  been  so  unambigu¬ 
ously  definite  and  reproducible,  a  systematic  study 
of  such  complex  ion  systems  in  relation  to  deter¬ 
gency  would  appear  to  be  of  great  importance.  In 
the  case  of  the  polyphosphates,  such  a  detailed  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  in  progress  for  some  years, 
and  it  happens  also  that  the  polyphosphates  con- 
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stitute  one  of  the  greatest  single  advances  in  deter¬ 
gency  which  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  a  brief  resume  of  the  chemistry  of  this  im¬ 
portant  class  of  substances,  with  reference  directly 
to  their  use  in  detergents,  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  Most  of  the  work  and  literature  references 
concern  the  polymers  of  sodium  metaphosphate, 
notably  the  hexametaphosphate.  Although  the 
principal  object  of. the  inclusion  of  this  substance 
was  to  combat  scale  formation,  particularly  in 
machines,  it  has  since  been  found  that  the  material 
has  further  merits,  and  these  include  considerable 
emulsifying  powers  and  excellent  rinsing  properties, 
the  latter  fact  being  shown  by  Liddiard  and  Har¬ 
wood  {Dairy  Industries,  9,  488,  July,  1944). 

Phosphates  for  Water  Softening 

It  should  be  mentioned,  perhapis,  that  sodium 
hexametaphosphate  is  not  the  only  phosphate  of 
importance  in  water  softening.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  trisod  lumphosphate  and  tetrasodium- 
pyrophosphate  have  also  considerable  virtues  in 
this  direction.  The  polyphosphate  NajPjOjo  has 
sequestration  powers  similar  to  sodium  hexameta¬ 
phosphate,  and  preparations  of  this  containing 
sodium  metaphosphate  are  sold  in  the  United 
States  similarly  to  the  hexa-polymer.  Sodium 
hexametaphosphate  belongs  to  the  group  of  poly¬ 
merised  metaphosphates,  and  this  series  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  considerable  literature  much  of  which, 
however,  is  confusing  and  contradictory.  A 
number  of  metaphosphate  salts  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  by  various  workers — for  example,  Pascal’s 
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salt,  which  is  a  supposed  monometaphosphate, 
sodium  dimetaphosphate  (fairly  well  established), 
Maddrell’s  salt,  Knorre’s  salt  (generally  agreed  to 
be  trimetaphosphate),  sodium  tetrametaphosphate, 
and  lastly  Graham’s  salt  or  sodium  hexametaphos- 
phate.  A  further  compound,  Kurrol’s  salt,  has 
been  claimed  to  be  a  higher  polymer  even  than 
hexametaphosphate.  This  claim,  however,  is  by 
no  means  substantiated. 

It  has  become  clear  that  much  of  the  literature 
is  confusing  because  the  workers  concerned  were 
not  working  with  pure  substances.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is  that  the  preparation  of  meta¬ 
phosphates  by  the  fusion  of  orthophosphate  salts 
depends  not  only  on  the  temperature  of  the  melt 
but  also  on  the  rate  of  heating  and  cooling,  dif¬ 
ferent  results  being  obtained  by  variations  in  these 
factors. 


Behaviour  of  Metaphosphates 

The  work  of  Partridge,  Hicks,  and  Smith  (/. 
Ant.  Chem.  Soc.,  63,  454,  1941)  gives  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  the  transformations  which  take  place  under 
changing  conditions  of  temperature  and  heating 
rates.  On  heating  NaHjPO^  below  fusion,  a  meta¬ 
phosphate  is  formed  which  corresponds  to  Mad- 
drell’s  salt,  another  form  of  which  occurs  on  heat¬ 
ing  to  425“  C.,  then  at  about  500°  C.  this  changes 
to  another  metaphosphate  which  is  apparently 
Knorre’s  salt  (trimetaphosphate).  On  heating  this 
latter  to  625°  C.  it  melts,  and  when  this  melt  is 
allowed  to  cool  Knorre’s  salt  re-forms,  but  if  it  is 
quenched  a  glass  without  ordered  structure  is  pro¬ 
duced;  this  is  Graham’s  salt  or  sodium  hexameta¬ 
phosphate  as  we  know  it. 

Yost  and  Russell  {Systematic  Inorganic  Chem¬ 
istry  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Group  Non-Metallic 
Elements,  p.  213,  1944)  have  suggested  that 
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is  the  most  satisfactory  structural  formula  for  di- 
metaphosphoric  acid,  and  on  this  assumption  the 
structure  of  sodium  hexametaphosphate  might  be : 
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There  is  nothing  in  such  a  formula  to  suggest 
why  the  hexametaphosphate  molecule  should  be 
rhore  unstable  than  that  of  the  trimetaphosphate  or 


other  lower  polymers,  although  the  work  of  Germain 
{vide  infra)  suggests  this.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
structure  is  a  cyclic  arrangement  of  metaphosphate 
units?  Since  trimetaphosphate  seems  to  be  the 
most  stable  and  most  frequently  met  with  of  all 
these  polymers  it  is  possible  that  two  trimetaphos¬ 
phate  units  may  have  become  linked  together  under 
the  conditions  of  high  temperature  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  although  the  system  formed  is  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  strain,  it  is  stabilised  by  quick  cooling,  or 
quenching,  into  a  glass.  As  will  be  mentioned 
later,  the  depolymerisation  in  solution  of  sodium 
hexametaphosphate  might  be  explained  on  this 
basis  provided  that  the  metaphosphate  units  pro¬ 
duced  are  trimetaphosphate  ones.  These  sugges¬ 
tions  are  entirely  speculative. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  here  that  there  are 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  Graham’s  salt  is  a 
single  chemical  entity.  Work  in  The  Svedberg’s 
School  at  Uppsala  has  shown  that  a  technically 
pure  sodium  hexametaphosphate  contained  26  per 
cent,  of  a  highly  polymerised  substance  which 
could  be  brought  down  by  ultracentrifuging  (Lamm 
and  Malmgren,  Z.  Anorganischen  Chem.,  2M,  103, 
1940).  There  is  little  room  to  wonder  at  the  con¬ 
tusion  in  the  metaphosphate  literature  when  the 
possibilities  which  this  result  entails  are  considered. 


Hydrolysis  of  Hexametaphosphate 

The  practical  use  of  sodium  hexametaphosphate 
was  based  on  the  original  water-softening  work, 
and  it  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
detergency  to  consider  what  is  the  ultimate  fate  of 
sodium  hexametaphosphate  in  hot  alkaline  solu¬ 
tions,  and  how  long  the  water-softening  prop)erties 
can  persist  under  these  conditions.  A  few  attempts 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  rate  of  hydrolysis 
of  Na,P,0,g  solutions,  and  the  most  important  of 
these  will  be  mentioned.  The  statement  in  an 
official  publication  that  sodium  hexametaphos¬ 
phate  decomposes  in  aqueous  solution  at  a  rate 
which  varies  directly  as  the  temperature  and  in¬ 
versely  as  the  />H  would  seem  to  be  based  on  the 
work  of  Germain  {Chimie  et  Industrie,  35,  22-6, 
1936),  but,  if  so,  since  the  highest  pH  mentioned 
in  this  work  is  8  4,  this  evidently  does  not  cover 
the  significant  pH  range  for  alkaline  detergents, 
and  so  cannot  be  admitted  for  our  purpose  as  a 
satisfactory  statement.  The  most  significant  ob¬ 
servation  made  by  Germain  is  that  sodium  hexa¬ 
metaphosphate  hydrolyses  according  to  two  mecha¬ 
nisms  which  app>ear  to  be  independent  of  one 
another.  These  are,  (i)  hydrolysis  leading  to 
NaHoPOg,  probably  with  the  intermediate  forma¬ 
tion  of  pryophosphate,  and  (2)  depolymerisation 
into  one  or  more  metaphosphates  of  undetermined 
degree  of  polymerisation  which  do  not  protect 
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alkaline  earth  salts  against  precipitation.  This  re¬ 
action  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  />H  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent  so  that  in  alkaline  solution  it 
becomes  preponderant. 

The  second  mechanism  is  one  which  must  affect 
the  use  of  sodium  hexametaphosphate  in  alkaline 
detergents,  and  Germain’s  results  show  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  hexametaphosphate  is  hydro¬ 
lysed  in  three  hours  at  ioo“  C.  at  pH  8-4,  and 
that  of  this  amount  about  65  per  cent,  was  con¬ 
verted  to  other  metaphosphates.  Even  after 
fourteen  hours  Germain  finds  that  roughly  half  of 
the  hydrolysis  products  are  metaphosphates,  but 
whether  the  same  holds  true  in  alkaline  solutions  is 
not  known.  The  fact  remains  that  the  breakdown 
of  the  complex  precipitates  the  calcium  salts, 
probably  as  insoluble  calcium  salts  of  lower  meta¬ 
phosphates,  and  these  are  probably  amorphous 
and  therefore  non-scale-forming.  They  may  be 
precipitated  as  a  fine  sludge  or  a  colloidal  suspen¬ 
sion  which  is  easily  removed  by  rinsing  or  flushing 
out  the  tank  (if  a  machine).  The  result  is,  there¬ 
fore,  similar  to  that  which  would  be  obtained  if 
the  sodium  hexametaphosphate  did  not  break  up, 
i.e.  the  machine  remains  scale  free. 

Although  the  ability  to  form  a  soluble  complex 
with  calcium  and  magnesium  ions  may  not  last 
very  long  in  alkaline  solutions  when  hot,  it  will 
last  sufficiently  long  gradually  to  bring  about  the 
removal  of  existing  lime  scale  in  machines  which, 
in  a  hard-water  district,  have  previously  been 
operated  on  a  non-phosphated  detergent.  The 
fresh  detergent  solution,  dep>ending  on  its  hexa¬ 
metaphosphate  content  of  course,  will  remove  a 
little  of  the  scale  as  soluble  calcium  hexametaphos¬ 
phate;  in  dye  time  when  the  hexametaphosphate 
breaks  down,  owing  to  depolymerisation  or  hydro¬ 
lysis,  the  resulting  calcium  salts  will  be  precipitated 
in  an  amorphous  and  non-scaling  foim. 

Production  of  Amorphous  Precipitates 

Some  qualitative  observations  from  practical  ex¬ 
periments  carried  out  in  our  own  laboratories  may 
be  of  interest.  An  artificially  prepared  temporary 
hard  water  (hardness =38  parts  per  100,000)  was 
used  in  100  mil.  lots.  One  per  cent,  NaOH  and 
0-2  per  cent,  sodium  hexametaphosphate  (over  7 
mols  hexametaphosphate  to  10  mols  calcium  car¬ 
bonate)  (C,  W.  Tod,  Industrial  Chemist,  July, 
1935)  were  added  together,  as  in  a  detergent.  On 
heating  to  65°  C.  a  flocculent  precipitate  occurred 
which,  when  the  temp>erature  was  increased  to  boil¬ 
ing,  became  deflocculated  and  colloidal  in  appear¬ 
ance. 

Similar  experiments  with  trisodium  phosphate 
gave  a  flocculent  precipitate  immediately,  and  these 
did  not  deflocculate  on  boiling  as  did  the  meta¬ 


phosphate  experiments.  The  latter  still  remained 
deflocculated  on  cooling,  but  flocculated  during 
twelve  hours.  From  this  result  it  would  seem  that 
at  65“  C.  there  is  little  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  deposit  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  either  sodium  hexametaphosphate  or  trisodium 
phosphate,  but  the  fact  that  the  sodium  hexameta¬ 
phosphate  precipitate  deflocculated  on  boiling  in¬ 
dicates  a  finer  or  more  amorphous  form  and, 
therefore,  a  greatly  reduced  or  wholly  eliminated 
tendency  to  scale  formation. 

The  added  power  of  emulsification  which  sodium 
hexametaphosphate  apparently  confers  on  deter¬ 
gent  solutions  would  apf>ear  to  be  due  to  the  large 
complex  anion,  and  this  from  qualitative  observa¬ 
tions  would  seem  to  have  some  surface  active  prop>er- 
ties.  Such  properties  would  also  provide  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  phenomenon  of  threshold  water¬ 
softening  treatment.  In  this  treatment,  applicable 
only  to  water  below  100®  F.,  the  presence  of  2 
or  3  parts  p)er  million  of  sodium  hexametaphos¬ 
phate  prevents  the  deposition  of  the  water  hardness. 
It  is  well  known  that  at  the  lower  temperatures 
hardness  is  only  slowly  deposited  on  surfaces,  and 
the  presence  of  sodium  hexametaphosphate  in  the 
water  may  provide  an  interfacial  film — perhaps 
only  a  unimolecular  film — but  still  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  contact  between  the  negatively  charged  anion 
HCO3  and  the  positively  charged  metal  surface. 

Bactericidal  Detergents 

It  has  been  observed  more  than  once  in  this 
series  that  in  the  food  industries  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  must  be  the  destruction  of 
unwanted  bacteria.  One  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  sterilising  detergency  has  come 
through  the  discovery  of  an  important  class  of 
cationic  detergents  which  are  also  powerful  bacteri¬ 
cides.  This  class  of  wetting  agent  is  the  quater¬ 
nary  ammonium  group  in  which  one  of  the  sub¬ 
stituents  is  a  long  alkyl  chain  or  equivalent  in 
composite  groupings. 

The  first  of  these  substances,  Zephirol,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  I.G.  Farbenindustrie  in  1932,  and  its 
counterpart,  Zephiran,  soon  made  its  appearance 
in  America.  The  latter  is  cetylbenzyldimethyl- 
ammonium  bromide,  C,,H„.N(CjHj)  (CH,)2Br. 
This  substance  can  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of 
the  quaternary  ammonium  bactericides.  Develop¬ 
ments  showed  that  the  significant  group  in  this 
molecule  was  the  cetyl  radicle  (C,,Hj,),  and  that 
so  long  as  a  fatty  chain  of  this  type  was  present, 
e.g.  palmityl,  C,,!!,,,  tetra  decyl,  0,4!!,,,  orhepta- 
decyl  the  compound  would  have  some 

bactericidal  properties. 

Within  certain  limits  the  other  groups  were  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant,  although  it  would  appear  that 
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these  should  not  increase  the  fatty  carbon  content 
of  the  molecule  beyond  about  20  carbon  atoms. 

In  the  United  States  many  new  variations  soon 
appeared,  and  probably  the  best  known  of  these  is 
Phemerol — p.tert.octylphenoxyethoxyethyldimeth- 
ylbenzylammonium  chloride.  The  presence  of  the 
benzyl  group  is  useful  because  it  confers  good 
crystallising  properties,  otherwise  these  substances 
tend  to  be  rather  waxy  and  difficult  to  manipulate. 
Most  of  these  compounds  have  useful  detergency 
properties,  being  capable  of  reducing  the  surface 
tension  of  water  very  considerably  and  assisting  in 
emulsification. 

When  their  bactericidal  properties  are  considered 
it  is  obvious  that  these  substances  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  many  organisms  being  destroyed  in  a 
very  few  minutes  by  concentrations  of  less  than  i 
in  10,000. 

Quaternary  Ammonium  Disinfectants 

Generally  speaking,  the  quaternary  ammonium 
disinfectants  are  roughly  equally  active  against  the 
Gram-positive  and  Gram-negative  organisms,  and 
show  increased  power  in  solutions  of  /)H>8.  Thus, 
as  a  class,  they  may  be  said  to  be  compatible  with 
inorganic  alkaline  materials.  They  are  inactivated 
in  the  presence  of  soaps  and  the  anionic  wetting 
agents  when  the  fatty  anions  and  cations  combine 
and  precipitate,  and  for  the  practical  purpose  of 
detergency  these  substances  may  be  regarded  as 
non-toxic. 

It  is  evident  that  these  substances  can  be  used 
as  wetting  agents,  conferring  on  the  detergent  solu¬ 
tion  very  low  surface  tensions  so  that  they  are 
doubly  useful  in  combining  powerful  bactericidal 
action  with  high  wetting  power. 

Hitherto,  the  long  chain  type  of  quaternary  has 
been  limited  to  soaking  or  handwashing  methods 
because  of  the  great  foam-making  power  of  their 
solutions,  even  when  these  are  as  low  in  concen¬ 
tration  as  I  in  20,000.  Many  machine  washing 
processes  using  the  jetting  or  “  hydro  ”  principle 
have  been  impracticable  for  this  type  of  compound. 
Recently,  however,  the  British  Hydrological  Cor¬ 
poration  has  produced  a  new  quaternary  ammonium 
class  in  which  two  shorter  chains  have  been  used 
instead  of  the  single  long  chain.  The  important 
feature  of  this  type  of  compound  is  that  solutions 
as  strong  as  i :  30  show  no  greater  foam  stability 
than  distilled  water.  This  new  advance  has  made 
possible  the  use  of  a  j)owerful  quaternary  am¬ 
monium  germicidal  wetting  agent  in  jetting  deter¬ 
gency  operations  and  milk  bottles  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  washed  under  commercial  conditions  with 
striking  results.  (J.  C.  L.  Resuggan  and  J.  G. 
Davis,  Dairy  Industries,  12,  443,  May,  1947.) 
Hitherto  it  has  also  been  necessary  to  use  strongly 
alkaline  detergents  for  bottle-washing  in  order  to 


destroy  bacteria,  but  the  new  development  makes 
far  better  results  obtainable  with  only  mildly 
alkaline  salts.  The  foam  produced  under  practical 
conditions  from  the  new  detergent  is  also  strikingly 
less  than  that  obtained  from  the  ordinary  strongly 
alkaline  bottle-washing  detergents — another  great 
advantage  in  jetting  machines.  World  patents  are 
pending  for  the  new  quaternary  ammonium  com¬ 
pounds  and  their  applications. 

Turning  to  the  closely  allied  catering  industry, 
quaternary  compounds  would  appear  to  have  a  big 
future  in  this  field.  An  effective,  quick,  and 
trouble-free  method  of  keeping  licensed  house 
drinking  glass  in  a  hygienic  condition  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  a  preparation  based 
on  one  of  these  compounds.  (J.  G.  Davis  and 
J.  C.  L.  Resuggan,  J.  Inst.  Brewing,  53,  No.  i, 
p.  15,  1947.) 

In  all  sterilising  detergepcy  operations  where  it 
is  important  that  no  smell  or  taste  is  left  behind, 
quaternary  ammonium  compounds  would  appjear  to 
be  indicated,  and  the  author  has  found  them  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  sterilising  beer  bottle  stoppers 
and  pipje  lines  in  breweries,  etc.  Other  food  and 
catering  establishment  work  is  in  progress. 


Packaging  Materials 

Materials  used  in  packaging  foods  may  be,  and 
often  are,  chemically  treated  so  that  they  will  in¬ 
hibit  bacteria  or  fungi.  Methods  of  giving  food 
packaging  materials  this  treatment  were  discussed 
at  the  seventh  national  conference  of  the  Institute 
of  Food  Technologists,  U.S.A.,  by  Dr.  Louis  C. 
Barail  of  the  bacteriological  department  of  the 
U.S.  Testing  Company. 

Although  steam  sterilisation  was  often  used  for 
sterilising  paper  bags  and  other  containers.  Dr. 
Barail  advocated  the  use  of  antibiotics  and 
chemicals,  which  halted  growth  of  bacteria  for  vary¬ 
ing  p>eriods  or  killed  them,  thus  providing  p>ositive 
protection  for  foodstuffs.  Such  chemicals  could  be 
incorporated  in  the  pulp  from  which  packaging 
papier  was  made  and  also  could  be  used  in  wax, 
lacquer,  or  varnish  finishes  applied  to  these 
materials.  Any  chemical  used  to  inhibit  or  kill 
harmful  organisms  must  be  non-toxic  if  used  in 
direct  contact  with  foods.  The  ideal  material  also 
should  be  insect  and  rodent  lepiellent,  the  latter  re¬ 
quirement  being  so  far  unfulfilled.  As  a  suggestion. 
Dr.  Barail  recommended  plastics  of  the  vyncote 
typie  as  closest  to  ideal  packaging  materials  for 
most  foods,  declaring  them  to  be  inert,  non-toxic, 
tasteless,  non-inflammable,  and  capable  of  being 
treated  with  germicides,  fungicides,  and  insecti¬ 
cides,  thus  affording  the  best  protection  to  foods. 
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The  Preservation,  Colouring,  and 
Flavouring  of  Foods 

A  wide  variety  of  manufactured  foods  are  now  on  the  market  in  which  artificial 
colouring  and  flavouring  agents  have  been  added  to  foods  which  have  been  wholly 
or  partially  preserved  by  physical  or  chemical  methods.  A  scientific  investigation 
of  these  methods  in  relation  to  the  nutritional  value  of  the  foods  seemed  so  highly 
desirable  that  the  Scottish  Group  of  the  Nutrition  Society  met  in  Dundee  to  hear 
first-hand  information  from  the  experts  themselves.  The  chairman  s  opening 
remarks,  that  the  presentation  of  facts  was  the  essential  first  step  in  holding 
opinions,  gave  the  meeting  its  true  function. 


The  subject  of  “  Azo  Dyes  and  Experimental 
Liver  Tumours”  was  discussed  by  Professor 
J.  W.  Cook  of  Glasgow  University.  He  divided 
the  many  hundreds  of  chemical  substances  known 
to  be  capable  of  producing  cancer  into  three  groups. 

In  the  first  group  are  the  chemicals  which  pro¬ 
duce  tumours  at  the  site  of  application.  These  are 
all  comphx  compounds,  being  derivatives  of  poly¬ 
cyclic  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  All  the  evidence 
suggests  that  these  substances  produce  tumours  by 
acting  directly  on  the  cells.  Cancer  has  thus  been 
produced  in  a  wide  variety  of  organs  in  a  wide 
variety  of  experimental  animals. 

In  the  second  group  are  the  natural  and  artificial 
oestrogens.  These  are  complex  chemicals  grouped 
together  with  the  common  biological  property  of 
producing  oestrus  in  animals,  one  manifestation  of 
this  being  the  growth  of  the  mammarj'  glands. 
When  these  chemicals  are  absorbed  into  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  mice  they  increase  the  incidence  of 
spontaneous  mammary  cancer.  They  are  not  them¬ 
selves  carcinogenic,  but  merely  expose  the  rapidly 
growing  breast  tissue  to  the  action  of  some  other 
carcinogenic  agent,  which  appears  to  be  a  virus. 

In  the  third  group  are  a  variety  of  azo  dyes 
which  have  the  sp>ecific  effect  of  producing  liver 
tumours  in  rats  and  mice.  As  some  of  the  azo 
dyes  are  used  as  colouring  agents  in  our  food,  the 
importance  of  investigating  the  harmlessness  or 
the  potential  carcinogenic  properties  of  them  is 
apparent. 

The  azo  dyes  which  produce  tumours  do  not  do 
so  at  the  site  of  local  application,  but  after  ab¬ 
sorption  produce  tumours  only  in  the  liver.  It  is 
probable  that  these  substances  have  no  intrinsic 
carcinogenic  prop>erties,  but  that  tumours  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  biochemical  transformation  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  liver  whereby  biologically  active 
carcinogens  are  formed. 
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Scarlet  Red  was  the  first  azo  dye  to  be  described 
(1906)  which  could  produce  hyperplasia.  The  local 
skin  tumours  formed  by  cellular  proliferation  dis- 
ap|>eared  with  removal  of  the  Scarlet  Red.  Thus 
Scarlet  Red  came  to  be  used  as  an  ingredient  of 
ointments  for  stimulating  wound  healing.  Butter 
Yellow  (or  />-dimethyl  amino  azo  benzene)  was 
once  used  as  a  food  colouring  agent  and  later 
shown  to  be  capable  of  producing  liver  tumours  in 
rats.  A  few  other  azo  dyes  have  been  shown  to  be 
carcinogenic,  but  the  number  is  quite  small. 

Harmless  Food  Colours 

Now  foods  whose  naturally  attractive  apjjearance 
suffers  during  processing  and  preservation  are  often 
coloured  artificially  with  minute  amounts  of  dye¬ 
stuffs.  Butter  Yellow  “suggests  alarming  possi¬ 
bilities.”  Fortunately  this  dye  is  no  longer  used  as 
a  food-colouring  agent — certainly  it  is  not  so  used 
in  Great  Britain.  Professor  Cook  emphasised  that 
while  the  amount  of  dyestuffs  used  in  foods  was 
small,  relatively  large  doses  of  the  dyes  had  to  be 
used  to  produce  liver  tumours  in  rats  and  mice. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  rats  and  mice  are  fed  for 
long  periods  with  some  of  the  dyestuffs  which  are 
used  in  food  in  this  country  and  America,  then  no 
tumours  of  any  kind  occur.  “  Although  personally 
I  deplore  the  addition  of  artificial  colouring  matters 
to  food,  I  do  not  consider  that  any  real  case  can  be 
made  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  such  colours  on  the 
grounds  of  possible  carcinogenic  action,”  he  said. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  on  the 
mechanism  of  liver  tumour  formation  by  these  azo 
dyes.  One  theory  postulates  the  formation  of  an 
intermediary  product  with  a  marked  inhibitory 
action  on  important  tissue  enzyme  systems.  Thus 
two  enzyme  systems — the  carboxylase-cocarboxy¬ 
lase  system  and  the  phosphopyridine  nucleotide 
system — were  strongly  inhibited  by  N.N.  dimethyl 
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/).phenylene  diamine,  which  is  a  possible  inter¬ 
mediary  product  in  the  breakdown  of  Butter 
Yellow.  However,  the  weakness  of  this  theory  is 
that  this  substance  does  not  itself  produce  liver 
tumours  when  given  to  experimental  animals. 

Diet  has  some  influence  on  liver  tumour  forma¬ 
tion  by  these  azo  dyes.  On  a  basal  diet  of  rice 
and  carrots  (which  is  a  deficient  diet)  8o  per  cent, 
of  the  rats  developed  tumours.  The  addition  of 
wheat,  rye,  or  millet  to  this  basal  diet  reduced  the 
incidence  of  tumours,  and  the  addition  of  beef  liver 
or  yeast  afforded  almost  complete  protection  against 
either  liver  damage  or  liver  cancer.  It  is  now 
established  that  riboflavin  is  at  least  one  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  substances  in  these  foods — usually  having 
a  high  protein  content.  The  action  of  these  pro¬ 
tective  substances  is  unknown,  but  most  probably 
it  prevents  the  formation  of  toxic  intermediary 
products. 

The  widely  held  view  that  cancer  in  the  internal 
organs  of  man  may  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
the  diet  thus  receives  some  support  from  these  ex¬ 
perimental  observations  on  rats  and  mice.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  primary  liver  cancer  is 
prevalent  in  China  and  Japan  where  the  diet  is  de¬ 
ficient  and  consists  mainly  of  rice.  In  South 
Africa  liver  cancer  is  common  among  the  Bantus 
living  on  deficient  diets  and  rare  among  the  Euro- 
p>eans  living  on  full  diets.  The  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  liver  cancer  is  thus  seen  to  be  on  the 
basis,  not  of  races,  but  of  diets.  A  reinvestigation 
of  the  problem  of  diet  and  cancer  is  thus  called  for 
— not  on  the  action  of  the  azo  dyes  but  rather  the 
importance  of  the  dietary  deficiency:  not  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  the  main  causative  factor,  but  it  may 
well  prove  to  be  an  important  contributory  one. 

Frait  Juices 

Dr.  V.  L.  S.  Charley  described  “  The  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  Fruit  Juice  Products  with  Sf)ecial  Reference 
to  Nutritional  Value.”  Preservation  of  fruit  juices 
is  carried  out  to  prevent  the  inevitable  changes 
which  occur  naturally  if  these  juices  are  stored. 
Yeast  and  bacterial  action  cause  fermentation. 
Enzymes  decompose  the  natural  pectins  and  lead 
to  a  yellowish  deposit  in  what  is  naturally  a  cloudy 
juice.  Interaction  of  naturally  occurring  chemicals 
may  occur,  often  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  where¬ 
by  ascorbic  acid  and  other  flavouring  compounds 
are  oxidised. 

The  methods  of  preservation  w’hich  have  been 
designed  to  prevent  these  changes  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  retain  the  flavour  of  the  juice.  Fortun¬ 
ately  it  is  found  that  the  very  factors  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  retention  of  fresh  fruit  flavours  also 
favour  the  retention  of  ascorbic  acid. 

The  fruit  juices  must  be  preserved  to  cover  three 
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stages  of  their  life  history.  First  of  all  there  is  the 
bulk  storage  of  juice  from  a  seasonable  fruit  until  it 
is  needed  for  canning  or  bottling.  Then  there  is 
the  period  while  the  fruit  juice  is  bottled  or  canned 
— that  is  during  its  shelf  life.  Lastly,  the  juice 
must  be  protected  for  a  reasonable  period  after  it 
is  opened.  Thus,  many  products  such  as  black¬ 
currant  syrup,  being  used  as  a  vitamin  C  supple¬ 
ment,  which  might  be  maintained  sterile  by  pas¬ 
teurisation  during  its  shelf  life,  require  the  addition 
of  sulphur  dioxide  to  protect  it  after  the  tin  or 
bottle  is  opened. 

Various  types  of  liquid  fruit  products  have  to  be 
preserved.  There  are  the  straight  fruit  juices,  of 
which  apple,  tomato,  and  orange  juices  are  ex¬ 
amples.  Sweetened  juices  are  juices  from  sharper 
fruit  such  as  the  grape  fruit  and  loganberry  which 
need  the  addition  of  some  sugar.  Syrups  are  pure 
fruit  juices  with  solid  cane  sugar.  Squashes  are 
products  from  citrus  juices  with  25  per  cent,  to 
30  per  cent,  juice  and  some  natural  fruit  tissue. 
Lastly,  there  are  the  concentrated  syrups  and 
juices,  such  as  rose  hip  syrup  and  orange  juices  for 
welfare  distribution  by  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

Storage  of  Juices 

High-pressure  storage  or  sterile  filtration  are  used 
for  storing  juices  in  bulk.  The  former  is  carried 
out  at  15°  C.  under  pressure  of  120  lb.  of  carbon 
dioxide  per  square  inch.  This  process  completely 
inhibits  fermentation,  retains  ascorbic  acid,  and 
retards  many  flavour  changes.  Storage  is  followed 
by  completely  aseptic  Seitz  cold  filtration  into 
bottles.  It  is  a  disadvantage  of  this  method  that 
the  enzymes  are  not  destroyed  and  some  loss  of 
ascorbic  acid  may  occur  during  the  period  of  shelf 
life. 

Pasteurisation  is  effective  in  sterilisation  in  de¬ 
stroying  enzyme  systems  and  in  retaining  flavour. 
In  pasteurisation  the  temperature  is  raised  to  170* 
F.  for  half  an  hour,  or  in  flash  pasteurisation  to 
185“  F.  to  190"  F.  for  twenty  seconds.  This  is 
followed  by  cooling  to  160*  F.  for  bottling  and 
canning  when  the  hot  juices  sterilise  the  containers, 
and  after  five  minutes  the  juices  are  cooled  to  room 
temperature.  These  methods  are  sometimes  com¬ 
bined  with  deaeration  when  90  per  cent,  of  the 
original  oxygen  content  derived  from  the  inter¬ 
cellular  spaces  of  the  fruit  is  removed.  This  aids 
retention  of  flavour  and  ascorbic  acid. 

In  low  temperature  storage  the  juices  are  chilled 
to  34“  F.  and  packed  into  containers,  then  frozen 
solid  at  o*  F.  or  below,  followed  by  long-term 
storage  at  o"  F.  to  10“  F.  Retention  of  ascorbic 
acid  in  orange  juices  is  almost  perfect  by  this 
method. 

The  Katadyn  process  is  an  example  of  oligo- 
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dynamic  methods.  In  this  process  silver,  to  the 
extent  of  2  p.p.m.,  is  added  to  the  fruit  juices  by 
electrical  means.  Juices  were  said  to  be  adequately 
preserved  for  several  months,  but  so  far  this 
method  has  not  assumed  any  great  importance  and 
in  some  countries  is  prohibited  by  food  laws. 

Chemical  Methods  of  Preservation 

Lastly,  there  are  the  chemical  methods  of  preser¬ 
vation.  The  Ministry  of  Food  sponsors  products 
in  which  sulphur  dioxide  or  benzoic  acid  is  used, 
provided  minimum  quantities  are  used  and  that 
they  do  not  “  serve  as  a  cloak  for  shoddy  process¬ 
ing  in  the  factory.”  Indeed,  there  are  many  fruit 
juices  with  no  known  acceptable  alternative  method 
of  preservation.  Black-currant  syrup  and  puree, 
rose  hip  syrup,  and  orange  syrup,  which  were 
sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  during  the  war, 
all  contain  0  035  per  cent,  sulphur  dioxide.  The 
processors  maintained  that  this  was  necessary  for 
reliability  and  there  was  no  official  evidence  to 
suggest  that  these  preservatives  were  dangerous. 
Apple  juice  is  the  only  commercial  product  which 
must  not  contain  preservatives. 

As  compared  with  benzoic  acid,,  which  is  taste¬ 
less,  non-bleaching,  and  permanent,  sulphur  dioxide 
imparts  a  barely  discernible  taste;  it  tends  to  bleach 
natural  colours  and  is  volatile  and  easily  oxidis- 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  sulphur  dioxide  is  easily 
and  rapidly  estimated,  quickly  permeates  the  juices 
and  head-space  of  the  container,  and  is  incompar¬ 
ably  the  better  preservative  to  use  where  vitamin 
C  retention  is  of  importance.  In  Dr.  Charley’s 
opinion  these  advantages  outweigh  any  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  implied  above  in  comparison  with  ben¬ 
zoic  acid. 

Processing  methods  have  so  improved  that,  with 
sulphur  dioxide  as  preservative,  loss  of  vitamin  C 
does  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
original  preparation  after  a  shelf  life  of  six  to 
twelve  months,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  potency 
fourteen  days  after  opening  the  bottle. 

As  the  volume  of  the  head  space  in  the  container 
is  closely  related  to  vitamin  C  retention,  it  should 
be  small,  and  better  still  the  contents  should  be  de¬ 
aerated. 

By  using  such  methods  the  fruit  juices  can  be 
preserved  in  a  palatable  condition  with  little  loss  of 
nutritional  value  for  long  periods  of  time. 


methods  require  highly  specialised  plant  which  are 
of  little  value  for  “  on  the  spot  ”  preservation  of 
perishable  fruits.  Preservation  by  chemicals  is  im¬ 
portant  in  this  sphere.  The  two  preservatives  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  U.K.  and  U.S.A.  are  sulphur  dioxide 
and  benzoic  acid,  but  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
still  permit  boric  acid  and  salicyhc  acid. 

In  general,  sulphur  dioxide-is  of  particular  value 
for  use  with  acidic  materials  and  is  more  effective 
in  preventing  the  growth  of  moulds  than  yeasts.  It 
is  almost  completely  eliminated  by  boiling.  Thus, 
when  sulphur  dioxide  is  added  to  fruit  to  prevent 
serious  loss  of  ascorbic  acid,  some  bleaching  of 
colour  occurs;  on  boiling  the  fruit,  as  in  jam 
making,  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  removed  and  the 
colour  is  largely  restored.  The  gas  can  be  bubbled 
through  water  containing  the  fruit  or  fruit  pulp; 
the  fruit  can  be  stored  in  bulk  in  a  6  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water;  or  the  metabi¬ 
sulphites  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium  may 
be  added  in  solid  form.  The  hardening  effect  of 
calcium  metabisulphite  on  plant  tissues  is  used  in 
preserving  Biggarreaux  cherries  lor  use  as  glad 
cherries  as  the  fruit  remains  plump  during  the  boil¬ 
ing  and  syruping  processes.'  The  Ministry  of  Food 
was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  “  Camp- 
den  ”  tablets  (sodium  or  potassium  metabisulphite) 
for  the  household  preservation  of  fruits. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  using  sulphites  is  that 
they  do  not  inhibit  the  action  of  the  enzyme  pectase 
which  breaks  down  the  natural  pectins.  To  avoid 
this  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  has  to  be  used 
to  inactivate  the  enzymes  before  the  sulphite  is 
added.  Another  difficulty  is  the  loss  of  potency  of 
sulphites  which  occurs  when  they  combine  with 
certain  chemical  groups  in  the  fruits — such  as  the 
aldehyde  group  in  sugars. 

Dry  sulphuring  is  the  use  of  sulphur  dioxide  with 
the  method  of  preservation  by  drying.  Thus,  at 
some  time  during  artificial  or  sun-heat  drying  of 
apricots  and  pears,  they  are  exposed  to  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  this  prevents  darken¬ 
ing  and  development  of  burnt  flavours  in  the  fruit. 

Benzoic  acid  is  more  effective  against  the  growth 
of  yeasts  than  moulds  and  is  in  this  sense  com¬ 
plementary  in  action  to  sulphur  dioxide.  The  dis¬ 
advantage  is  its  difficulty  of  removal — all  of  it  is 
ingested — and  it  is  now  only  permitted  in  pickles 
and  non-alcoholic  beverages. 


Sulphiting  **  of  Fruit 

Mr.  R.  W.  Money,  of  J.  Lyons  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
then  described  the  chemical  methods  of  "  Preserva¬ 
tion,  Colouring,  and  Flavouring  of  Foods  with 
special  Reference  to  Fruits  and  Vegetables.”  While 
sterilisation  by  heat  treatment  and  by  freezing  are 
the  ideal  methods  for  the  preservation  of  fruit,  these 
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Colour  Preferences 

Colouring  of  foods  is  important  because  “con¬ 
sumers  of  prepared  foodstuff  have  very  definite 
colour  preferences,”  and  “  every  care  must  be  taken 
during  preparation  and  manufacture  to  develop 
and  retain  the  most  acceptable  colour  in  the  pro¬ 
duct  concerned.”  The  definite  colour  changes 
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occurring  during  processing  must  therefore  be  made 
good  by  the  addition  of  dyestuffs  “  to  improve  the 
acceptability  of  the  product  and,  by  psychological 
reactions,  iis  nutritional  value.”  About  i :  50,000 
of  one  of  the  azo  dyes  is  added  to  produce  this 
colour  change.  Present  in  small  concentration, 
being  specially  made  to  be  used  in  food  and  con¬ 
taining  not  more  than  traces  of  metallic  contami¬ 
nants,  “  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  reason¬ 
able  and  proper  use  of  these  colours.” 

Flavouring  Materials 

There  are  three  main  types  of  flavouring 
materials :  the  natural  flavours  such  as  vanilla  and 
fruit  juices:  semi-natural  flavours  such  as  essential 
oils  and  esters  from  natural  sources;  synthetic 
materials,  of  which  there  are  a*  wide  variety,  and 
some  of  them  are  merely  the  same  chemicals  as 
produce  flavours  in  the  natural  source — such  as 
amyl  acetate,  which  occurs  in  bananas.  Some  foods 
require  flavour  modifications,  but  in  others  a  stan¬ 
dard  delicate  flavour  is  arrived  at  by  blending  and 
mixing.  Thus,  coffee  is  prepared  by  careful  selec¬ 
tion,  blending,  and  roasting  of  the  beans,  and  tea 
may  be  the  result  of  blending  twenty  varieties. 

Other  foodstuffs  depend  entirely  on  added  flavours 
for  their  palatability,  such  as  many  types  of  confec¬ 
tionery  and  table  jellies.  Natural  flavouring 
materials  are  most  desirable,  and  to  overcome  the 
dilution  which'  occurs  these  flavours  must  be  con¬ 
centrated  five  to  ten  times.  In  some  cases  this  is 
not  possible  and  the  manufacturer  has  to  use  syn¬ 
thetic  flavours.  The  development  of  such  flavours 
is  a  delicate  art  comparable  to  the  skill  of  the  p>er- 
fumer.  These  methods,  if  used  with  discrimination 
and  taste,  can  only  be  approved  if  they  maintain 
a  high  level  of  attractiveness  and  palatability  in 
food. 

Effects  of  Preservation  on  Vitamin  C 

Mr.  L.  C.  Baker,  also  of  J.  Lyons  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
summarised  the  effects  of  preserv’ation  on  the 
nutritional  value  of  food  with  special  reference  to 
the  ascorbic  acid  content.  Thus,  figures  for  the  re¬ 
tention  of  ascorbic  acid  in  pulped  fruits  after  eight 
months  showed  that  there  was  only  23  p>er  cent, 
retention  in  strawberry  pulp  as  compared  with  88 
per  cent,  in  stored  strawberry  whole  fruit.  The 
loss  of  ascorbic  acid  during  pulping  of  the  lightly 
cooked  fruit  is  due  to  greater  exp>osure  to  the  air 
and  hence  greater  oxidation.  The  effects  of  oxida¬ 
tion  are  also  shown  by  the  relation  of  the  size  of 
the  head  space  to  the  retention  of  ascorbic  acid — 
as  the  head  space  increases  there  is  a  steady  fall  in 
retention. 

The  conclusion  of  early  workers  that  sulphur 
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dioxide  caused  some  destruction  of  ascorbic  acid 
has  been  criticised  because  in  their  experiments 
the  two  essentials  of  satisfactory  preservation  and 
minimal  head  space  were  not  always  satisfied. 
Indeed,  it  has  now  been  shown  that  sulphur  dioxide 
helps  to  preserve  ascorbic  acid  in  cabbage  during 
dehydration.  ”  After  a  survey  of  the  published 
work  on  the  subject,  it  is,  I  think,  fair  to  say  that 
sulphur  dioxide  causes  little  if  any  loss  of  vitamin 
C.  .^t  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  sulphur  dioxide, 
by  preventing  fermentation,  preserves  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  ascorbic  acid  in  fruit  products  which 
would  otherwise  be  totally  lost  if  fermentation 
set  in.” 

Dr.  E.  H.  Callow,  of  the  Low  Temperature  Re¬ 
search  Station,  Cambridge,  discussed  the  action  of 
salts  and  other  substances  used  in  bacon  and  ham 
curing.  The  important  work  described  in  this 
paper  will  soon  be  published  in  the  scientific  press. 

A  demonstration  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Moir  of 
Glasgow.  He  demonstrated  the  differences  between 
uncoloured  butter  from  stall-fed  cows  and  some  to 
which  annatto  had  been  added.  Plain,  sultana, 
and  chocolate  cakes  were  shown  with  and  without 
colouring.  The  differences  were  striking;  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  not  convinced  that  the  added  colouring 
made  the  food  more  attractive  for  them,  but  Mr. 
Moir,  by  suitable  anecdotes,  emphasised  that  the 
general  public  appreciate  modem  food  cosmetics. 

Discussion 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  and  in  reply  to 
questions,  it  was  emphasised  that  in  tests  on  the 
carcinogenic  action  of  azo  dyes  these  substances  had 
been  applied  to  mice  during  experiments  lasting  for 
700  to  800  days,  which  is  almost  the  whole  life  of 
the  animal,  so  that  the  possibility  of  young  animals 
being  more  resistant  than  old  animals  did  not  enter 
the  experiments.  Some  points  were  raised  about 
the  use  of  natural  colouring  agents.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  chlorophyll  as  a  natural  colouring  agent 
in  canned  p)eas  required  careful  and  complicated 
technical  procedures.  Carotin  pigments  are  good 
for  colouring  fats,  but  being  insoluble  in  water 
have  a  limited  use.  Other  natural  colours  used  are 
cochineal,  indigo,  and  annatto.  The  use  of  smoke 
for  drying,  curing,  and  flavouring  of  fish  was  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  use  of  Kipper  Brown  was  depre¬ 
cated  because  it  provided  colour  but  led  to  less 
smoking  and  hence  less  flavouring  and  curing. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  while  fresh  fo^s  are  to  be  most  desired, 
preservation  by  the  physical  and  chemical  methods 
described  is  successful,  and  that  the  chemical 
methods  of  colouring  and  flavouring  of  foods  are  a 
matter  for  individual  taste  as  they  are  apparently 
harmless. 
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mean  that  lobsters  from  Berneray 
or  other  Western  Island  sources 
can  reach  London  at  the  same 
time  as  they  would  ordinarily 
reach  Mallaig,  the  first  part  of 
the  journey.  It  is  hoped  that 
planes  may  be  used  on  this  route 
to  cater  for  the  needs  of  these 
island  communities  which  can 
only  survive  and  prosper  if  trans¬ 
port  facilities  are  made  available 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 


Lobsters  by  Air 

The  transport  of  lobsters  by  air 
from  the  Western  Islands  is  now 
being  seriously  considered  by 
B.E.A.C.  following  a  request  by 
fishermen  in  the  area  for  a  plane  to 
handle  a  consignment  of  300  dozen 
lobsters  from  Berneray.  The  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  the  fishermen  is 
that  present  modes  of  transport 
are  too  slow  in  hot  weather  to 
allow  lobsters  to  be  transported 
alive  to  the  chief  markets,  which 
are  in  the  south.  If  a  plane  were 
used,  the  fishermen  believe  that 
they  could  ship  the  entire  catch 
to  Billingsgate  without  a  single 
loss,  whereas  at  present  they 
must  face  one  in  the  region  of  .50 
per  cent,  of  the  catch. 

If  the  B.E.A.C.  can  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  it  will 


Industrial  Wales”  Exhibition 

More  than  a  hundred  important 
industrial  and  trading  concerns 
have  their  exhibition  plans  for 
“  Industrial  Wales  ”  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  while  others  are  deferred 
pending  a  re-allocation  of  space 
made  necessary  by  an  overflow 
of  applications  for  some  sections, 
principally  the  lighter  industries. 

Latest  to  announce  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Show,  which  is 
being  held  in  August,  are  six  of 
the  most  famous  shipping  lines 
having  strong  ties  with  VVales. 
Side  by  side  in  a  “  Hall  of  Ship¬ 
ping,”  these  firms,  by  means  of 
models,  photographs,  and  examples 
of  modern  equipment,  will  em¬ 
phasise  the  traditionally  high 
standards  of  British  shipping  in 
passenger  and  cargo-carrying 
service  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  and  demonstrate  latest  im¬ 
provements. 

Another  topical  feature  will  be 
the  Ministry  of  Supply’s  exhibit 
showing  how  the  Royal  Ordnance 
factories  in  Wales  have  turned  to 
peace-time  products  from  making 
the  implements  of  war. 


Change  of  Address 

The  June  issue  of  Food  Manu¬ 
facture  contained  the  new  London 
address  of  the  Automatic  Weigh¬ 
ing  and  Packing  Co.  This  firm, 
of  course,  continues  to  operate  as 
usual  from  22,  Caroline  Street, 
Birmingham,  3. 


B.B.C.’s  New  Chairman 

Lord  Simon  of  Wythenshawe’s 
appointment  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  B.B.C. 
extends  still  further  the  public 
work  of  this  versatile  and  ener¬ 
getic  peer. 

Millers  know  him  best  as  the 
head  of  the  world’s  largest  firm 
of  milling  engineers,  and  heavy 
industry  as  a  leading  contractor 
for  power  stations,  boiler  plants, 
coke  ovens,  and  chemical  plant. 
In  the  educational  world  he  was 
the  Treasurer  of  Manchester 
University  and  is  now  chairman 
of  the  University  Council.  He  has 
a  national  reputation  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  housing  questions,  and  is 
also  well  known  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Council  which  issued  the 
report  on  domestic  fuel  policy  for 
the  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power 
in  1946. 

Lord  Simon  was  lately  nomin¬ 
ated  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  to  enquire  into  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  but  we 
understand  he  is  to  offer  his  resig¬ 
nation  from  it  in  view  of  this 
new  appointment  to  the  B.B.C. 
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The  two-ton  confectionery  van  showing  hinged  canopy  and  interior  fitments. 

operated  by  Messrs.  R.  G.  Coles 
of  Leicester.  This  vehicle  is 
equipped  with  sliding  doors  on 
either  side  giving  ready  access  to 
the  front  compartment,  with  fold¬ 
ing  doors  at  the  rear.  A  special 
feature  of  the  design  is  the  rear 
hinged  canopy,  correctly  balanced 
for  ease  of  opening.  The  van 
carries  nearly  two  hundred  separ¬ 
ate  trays  and  was  supplied  by  the 
Commer-Karrier  distributors, 
E.  W.  Campion  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
who  also  constructed  the  special 
bodywork. 


The  Adaptable  **  Bantam  ’* 

Well  known  for  its  all-round 
capabilities,  the  Karrier  “  Ban¬ 
tam  ”  is  frequently  seen  in  a 
wide  variety  of  forms  for  com¬ 
mercial  transport.  This  popular 
two-tonner,  with  40  b.h.p.  four 
cylinder  engine,  is  adaptable  for 
local  delivery  work  of  all  kinds, 
and  some  outstanding  examples 
of  bodywork,  specially  built  for 
the  job,  have  recently  appeared. 

Among  these  new  vehicles  may 
be  mentioned  a  confectionery  van 


Council  of  Industrial  Design 

The  Board  of  Trade  announce 
that  the  following  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  additional  members  of 
the  Council  of  Industrial  Design : 

Mr.  John  Anderson,  Managing 
Director  of  James  Templeton  and 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Mr.  A.  Leigh  Ashton,  F.S.A., 
Director  and  S^retary  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Lacey,  C.B.E.,  B.Sc., 
A.R.I.C.,  Director  and  General 
Sales  Manager  of  British  Aluminium 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Major  F.  J.  Stratton,  Managing 
Director  of  Upsons,  Ltd.  (Dolcis 
Shoe  Company). 

Dr.  W.  J.  Warboys,  D.Phil., 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Plastics 
Division,  Imperial  Chemical  Indus¬ 
tries,  Ltd. 

Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  K.C.B.,  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Odey,  C.B.E.,  resigned 
from  membership  of  the  Council 
earlier  in  the  year. 


Amendment  of  the  Patents  Act 
and  Enemy  Patents 

In  connexion  with  the  article 
“  Amendment  of  the  Patents  Act 
and  Enemy  Patents,”  published 
in  the  July  issue  of  Food  Manu¬ 
facture,  various  provisions  re¬ 
garding  a  moratorium  have  now 
been  settled  by  the  Neuchatel 
Agreement,  which  has  many  sig¬ 
natory  countries  but  which  has 
not  yet  been  ratified. 


British  Standards  Institution 

At  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  B.S.I.,  held  on  June  27, 
Lord  McGowan  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  in  succession  to  Lord  Wool- 
ton.  A  high  tribute  was  paid  to 
Lord  Woolton  for  his  services  by 
Sir  William  Larke,  chairman  of 
the  General  Council,  and  by  Mr. 
Roger  Duncalfe,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

It  was  announced  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  Sir  Clifford  Paterson, 
F.R.S.,  had  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  General  Council  in 
succession  to  Sir  William  Larke. 

The  annual  report  and  ac¬ 
counts  show  that  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  British  Standards  for 
industrial  products  and  consumer 
goods,  and  that  British  Standards 
were  proving  of  increasing  value 
in  connexion  with  the  export 
drive. 


Biscuit  Tins 

In  consequence  of  rising  costs, 
the  Cake  and  Biscuit  Manufac¬ 
turers’  War-Time  Alliance  an¬ 
nounce  that  biscuit  manufacturers 
have  decided  to  raise  the  deposit 
charged  on  square  tins  to  2s.  and 
half-tins  to  Is.  6d.  as  from  Mon¬ 
day,  June  30,  1947.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  tins  issued  prior  to 
that  date  will  carry  their  original 
deposit  value.  Bearing  in  mind 


the  difficulties  already  facing 
traders,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  this  adjustment  is  regretted. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  present  charges,  which 
have  operated  unchanged  for 
something  like  twenty-five  years, 
are  quite  inadequate  when  related 
to  current  costs. 

A  further  problem  has  greatly 
concerned  manufacturers  in  recent 
months.  Biscuit  tins  have  been 
used  for  many  other  purposes 
than  those  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended,  and  in  this 
age  of  restrictions  and  shortages 
the  non-return  of  tins,  or  tins  re-  I 
turned  in  a  rusty  or  contamin¬ 
ated  condition,  has  meant  the  i 
slowing  up  and  disorganisation  of 
biscuit  supplies  to  the  detriment  | 
of  all  concerned.  It  is  hoped,  i 
however,  that  retailers  and  whole-  j 
salers  will  co-operate  with  manu-  f 
facturers  in  this  matter  so  that  I 
from  the  raw  materials  now  avail¬ 
able  there  may  be  the  maximum 
despatch  of  biscuits  period  by 
period. 


Purchasing  Problems 

A  weekend  Conference  of  the 
Purchasing  Officers’  Association 
was  held  at  •  Cheltenham  on 
June  13-13,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Mr.  P.  T.  Appleby  (John 
Harper  and  Co.,  Ltd.),  when 
current  purchasing  problems  were 
discussed. 

The  two  members’  papers  were 
”  The  Purchasing  Officers’  Re¬ 
sponsibility  to  Industry,”  by  Mr. 

D.  Wragg  of  Thos.  Firth  and 
John  Brown,  Ltd.,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sheffield  Branch  of 
the  Association,  and  ”  Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Future  of  In¬ 
dustry,”  by  Mr.  A.  Elliott  of 
Churchill  Machine  Tools,  Ltd., 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Manchester 
Branch  of  the  Association. 

Other  papers  included  ”  Prices 
in  the  Semi-Planned  Economy,” 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Shenfield  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  University,  and  “  The 
Purchasing  Department  as  seen 
by  the  Works  Manager,”  by  Mr. 

E.  C.  H.  Parmenter  of  Fielding 
and  Platt,  Ltd.,  Gloucester. 

The  principal  guests  at  the 
Dinner  held  on  June  14  were  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Kenning  and 
the  Deputy  Mayor  of  Cheltenham. 

Food  Manufacture 


A  model  of  a  vinegar  brewery  designed  by  Holbrooks,  Ltd.,  in  co-operation 
with  Clements  Bros.  (Displays),  Ltd.  All  the  vats  have  been  modelled  in 
perspex.  Tbe  model  was  displayed  at  the  Ideal  Homes  Exhibition. 
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Dinner  to  Sir  Norman  Nock 

An  enjoyable  function  was  held 
at  Claridge’s  Hotel  on  July  9, 
when  Mr.  W.  Leonard  Hill,  chair¬ 
man  of  Leonard  Hill  Limited, 
who  has  just  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tensive  tour  of.  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  gave  a  dinner  in 
honour  of  Sir  Norman  Lindfield 
Nock,  K.B.E.,  ex-Lord  Mayor  of 
Sydney.  Among  the  guests  were 
representatives  of  science,  com¬ 
merce,  plant  manufacture,  and 
members  of  the  Leonard  Hill 
group  of  technical  publications. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  a  happily-worded 
speech,  proposed  the  health  of  Sir 
Norman,  seconded  by  Drs.  Leslie 
Lampitt,  M.  A.  H.  Tincker,  and  J. 
G.  Davis,  and  Messrs.  W.  Berry, 
B.  Reavell,  W.  Whittick,  and 
Hudson  F.  Meyer  of  New  York. 
Other  guests  were : 

Messrs.  Alva  Berk.  F.  A.  Bulli- 
more,  P.  Colvin,  T.  Crosbie- Walsh, 
P.  C.  Drake,  A.  D.  Ensom,  R.  M.  L. 
Francis,  B.  Hollowood,  W.  Little- 
eales,  N.  Martin,  Cecil  May,  Nor¬ 
man  Moore,  C.  J.  Mumford,  and 
L.  H.  Tearle. 


Engineering  and 

OLYMPIA,  AUGUST 

A  wide  range  of  engineering 
services  for  buildings,  ships,  and 
industries,  produced  by  the 
Richard  Crittall  Group  of  Com¬ 
panies,  will  interest  architects 
and  industrial  executives  at  the 
Engineering  and  Marine  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  Richard  Crit¬ 
tall  heating  and  ventilating 
systems,  the  parent  company 
draws  attention  to  the  modern¬ 
ised  boiler  house  installations,  hot 
and  cold  water  systems,  gas  and 
steam  services.  The  subsidiary 
companies,  exhibiting  on  the  same 
stand,  present  a  variety  of 
patented  devices,  including  the 
Channel  Conduit  electric  wiring 
system;  Heather  air  filters  for  air 
conditioning  and  internal  combus¬ 
tion  engines;  electric  and  steam 
driers  for  the  pottery  and  allied 
industries;  low,  medium,  and  high 
temperature  radiant  warming 


Marine  Exhibition 

2  8  TO  SEPTEMBER  13 

systems;  kitchen  and  canteen 
equipment;  and  duct  and  sheet 
metal  work  for  all  industries. 

The  use  of  metal-spraying  equip¬ 
ment  for  applying  protective  coat¬ 
ings  of  tin,  stainless  steel,  monel 
metal,  and  other  corrosion-resist¬ 
ant  metals  to  food  vessels,  is  also 
demonstrated  at  this  Exhibition 
by  the  Metallising  Equipment 
Company.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  same  equipment 
can  be  used  to  restore  worn  bear¬ 
ings  to  size  with  high  carbon 
steel,  soft  or  hard  metals  being 
applied  with  equal  facility. 

An  extensive  range  of  perforated 
metals,  manufactured  by  G.  A. 
Harvey  and  Co.  (London),  Ltd., 
is  also  to  be  exhibited.  Patterns 
needed  for  all  kinds  of  sifting, 
filtering,  and  grading  such  diverse 
materials  as  coal,  stone,  cereals, 
food  products,  and  chemicals  will 
be  among  their  exhibits. 


Rotary  hand  bottle-filling  machine. 


Automatic  rotary  bottle-filling  machine. 


Filling  Machinery 

Details  of  a  hand-operated  two- 
head  vacuum  filler  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  rotary  bottle-filling  machine 
have  been  released  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  Barker  Bland  En¬ 
gineering  Co.,  Ltd. 

Requiring  only  one  junior 
operator  and  with  a  capacity  of 
500  to  1,500  bottles  per  hour,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  bottle 
and  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the 
hand-operated  filler  handles  any 
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shape  of  container  and  any  size 
from  a  small  ampoule  to  a  quart 
bottle.  The  special  cut-off  valves 
prevent  drip  and  each  bottle  fills 
rapidly  to  a  predetermined  level 
without  overflow,  ensuring  that  it 
is  completely  dry  on  the  outside 
and  ready  for  immediate  label¬ 
ling.  The  filling  jets  can  be 
changed  in  a  few  moments,  and 
the  whole  machine  can  be  rapidly 
cleaned  when  liquids  are  being 
changed,  these  being  automatically 


drawn  from  bulk  barrels  or  from 
tanks  without  extra  pumps. 

The  automatic  rotary  bottle¬ 
filling  machine  with  a  capacity  of 
1,000  to  2,500  per  hour,  fills  the 
bottles  to  a  predetermined  level 
and  puts  them  off  on  to  a  con¬ 
veyor  track.  It  incorporates  a 
simple  gravity  feed  and  over¬ 
comes  the  difficulties  i  ormally  en¬ 
countered  with  a  vacuum  machine 
when  soapy  or  glutinous  liquids 
are  being  handled. 
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A  Fordson  Major  tractor  with  D.G.  Roadless  half-track  equipment. 


Tractor  Exports  for  Food 

Principal  deficiency  in  our  diet 
today  is  fat.  Shipments  of 
groundnuts  from  current  sources 
of  supply  are  likely  to  diminish 
rather  than  increase,  and  for  this 
reason  the  mechanised  production 
of  groundnuts  in  East  and  Central 
Africa  is  being  pushed  ahead  with 
all  speed.  It  is  hoped  to  increase 
the  acreage  every  year  and  even¬ 
tually  to  make  Great  Britain  in¬ 
dependent  of  other  sources  of 
supply.  To  enable  this  great  plan 
to  be  fulfilled  it  is  essential  that 
tractors  be  exported  from  this 
country  to  Africa,  and  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Dagenham, 
are  co-operating  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  full  in  this  project. 

New  Zealand  Markets  for  Food 
Plant  and  Machinery 

Mr.  Ronald  E.  Murray,  of  the 
Murray  Organization,  Wellington, 
New’  Zealand,  is  on  a  visit  to 
London,  and  informs  Food  Manu¬ 
facture  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  get  into  touch  with  manufac¬ 
turers  of  food  plant  and  machinery 
who  may  be  considering  New  Zea¬ 
land  as  a  potential  market. 

As  a  New  Zealand  business  man 
of  long  standing,  Mr.  Murray  has 
a  wide  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  prospects  of  trade  in  his 
country,  and  states  that  the  time 
was  never  more  opportune  to 
make  a  bid  for  a  share  of  the 
Dominion’s  business. 

Interested  manufacturers  may 
write  to  Mr.  Murray,  c  /  o  Food 
Manufacture. 
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Foremen  in  Conference 

The  thirtieth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Association  of  Supervisory 
Staffs,  Executives,  and  Tech¬ 
nicians,  was  held  in  Brighton  on 
June  7,  8,  and  9. 

The  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  demanded  a  drastic  over¬ 
haul  of  the  existing  industrial 
negotiating  machinery  and  the 
institution  of  joint  consultation  at 
all  levels  in  industry.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  was  a  bar  to  incentive 
for  the  increased  productive  efforts 
of  the  workers  to  be  taken  by 
the  employers  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
creased  dividends. 

The  Conference  agreed  that 
A.S.S.E.T.  should  continue  affilia¬ 
tion  to  the  Labour  Party,  and  an 
increase  in  the  political  contribu¬ 
tion  was  approved.  A  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  has  been 
established  consisting  of  Wing- 
Commander  Ernest  Millington, 
M.P.,  Alfred  Edwards,  M.P.,  J. 
Diamond,  M.P.,  John  Lewis, 
M.P.,  H.  L.  Austin,  M.P.,  Julius 
Silverman,  M.P.,  Wing  -  Com¬ 
mander  Geoffrey  Cooper,  M.P., 
and  Ian  Mikardo,  M.P.  (chair¬ 
man). 


Works  Explosion 

Five  men  suffered  facial  and 
hand  burns  in  an  explosion  on 
July  1  at  the  Mitcham  works  of 
W.  J.  Bush  and  Co.,  Ltd.  Damage 
to  the  plant  was  limited  to  a 
small  section  only,  and  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  this  will  rapidly  be 
brought  into  full  operation. 


Proprietary  Medicines 

The  Minister  of  Health  has  been 
asked  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain  to  bring 
the  sale  and  advertising  of  pro¬ 
prietary  medicines  under  statutory 
control. 

A  report,  14,000  words  in  length, 
based  upon  five  years’  investiga¬ 
tion  in  which  the  advertising  of 
proprietary  medicines  is  reviewed 
in  detail  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Minister.  Tribute  is  paid  to 
what  the  newspapers,  advertisers, 
pharmacists,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  proprietary  medicines 
themselves  have  done  to  suppress 
abuses  since  1914,  when  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  published  its  Report  on 
Patent  Medicines,  but  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  reached  that  the  position 
today  is  little  less  objectionable 
than  it  was  then. 


Chemical  and  Allied  Plant 

In  view  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  industries  served  by  a  • 
chemical  engineering  contracting  i 
firm,  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
allocated  a  war-time  factory  to 
W.  J.  Fraser  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  and 
allied  plant. 

The  factory  is  at  Monk  Bretton, 
near  Barnsley,  South  Yorkshire, 
centrally  situated  both  for  de¬ 
livery  of  raw  materials  and  of  | 
finished  plant  to  the  Midlands  and 
the  North. 

Plant  and  machine  tools  are 
available  for  production  to  start 
during  August  and,  w’hen  fully 
equipped,  the  new  factory  will  be 
able  to  handle  much  heavier 
equipment  than  is  possible  at 
Dagenham. 

Chemical  plant  and  equipment 
for  installation  in  the  London  area 
and  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Counties  will,  in  the  main,  still 
be  made  at  Dagenham.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Class  1  welding  work  will 
still  be  carried  out  at  Dagenham 
until  heavier  plant  is  available  at 
Monk  Bretton. 

The  Head  Office,  Technical  De¬ 
partments,  and  Drawing  Office 
also  remain  at  Dagenham,  addi¬ 
tional  space  for  the  latter  having 
been  taken  about  two  miles  from 
the  main  establishment. 

Food  Manufacture 


Home  Preserves 

Containing  detailed  instructions 
for  every  kind  of  preserving,  in¬ 
cluding  bottling  fruit,  making 
jam,  jelly,  and  marmalade,  pre¬ 
serving  vegetables,  chutney 
making,  and  pickling,  storing 
nuts  and  lemons,  etc.,  the  National 
Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  production  of 
an  attractive  and  colourful  pub¬ 
lication,  Home  Preserves,  price  2s. 

The  various  processes  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  numerous  illustrations. 

Margarine  from  Herrings 

Despite  hopes  expressed  by  Mr. 
Strachey  that  margarine  will  in¬ 
clude  a  volume  of  herring  oil, 
Scottish  fishermen  are  not  at 
present  enthusiastic  about  fish¬ 
ing  for  by-product  production, 
and  will  require  to  have  their 
viewpoint  readjusted  if  the  de¬ 
sired  oil  is  to  be  obtained. 
Already  there  have  been  reports 
of  dumping,  and  a  demand  that 
55s.  per  cran  should  be  paid  for 
the  fish  instead  of  the  10s.  per 
cran  which  Mr.  Strachey  inti¬ 
mated  would  be  the  price  which 
the  Government  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  for  surplus  herrings 
for  oil  and  meal  processing. 

The  fact  that  the  fishermen  are 
the  only  workers  asked  to  sell  a 
part  of  their  services  at  a  lower 
price  is  stressed.  All  other  workers 
are  paid  overtime  after  a  given 
period  of  work,  whereas  the  oil 
and  meal  conversion  programme 
demands,  if  the  latest  10s.  per 
cran  figure  is  considered  as  a 
basis,  that  they  sell  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  at  one-eighth  of  the  price 
given  for  fresh  consumption  and 
one-fifth  of  the  price  paid  for  ex¬ 
ports  to  Germany. 

Fishermen  have  already  agreed 
unanimously  on  the  north-east 
coast  that  they  would  rather 
dump  herrings  than  accept  the 
30s.  per  cran  which  has  been 
offered  for  fish  meal  processing. 
Allegations  have  also  been  made 
that  fish  bought  at  that  price  for 
meal  processing  were  actually 
sold  later  in  tbe  Black  Market. 
No  facts  are  available  to  substan¬ 
tiate  these,  but  it  was  enough  to 
create  a  situation  which  led  to  the 
decision  to  suspend  delivery  for 
fish  and  meal  processing  except 
at  increased  prices. 
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Wastepaper  into  Board 

SIR  STAFFORD  CRIPPS  VISITS  BOARD  MILLS 


The  importance  which  the 
Government  attaches  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  adequate  supplies  of 
packing  cases  and  other  board 
products  was  underlined  by  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  on  May  23,  when 
with  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  he  visited  Thames 
Board  Mills,  Purfleet. 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  the 
party  in  the  pulping  of  salvaged 
wastepaper  to  be  made  into 
board,  and  they  were  shown  the 
various  operations  on  the  modern 
board  machines  at  the  mills,  in¬ 
cluding  No.  8  Machine,  which  is 
the  latest  one  installed. 

Unfortunately,  No.  5  Machine, 
which  is  the  world’s  largest  board 
machine,  is  idle  owing  to  lack  of 
wastepaper  and  coal,  and  so  the 
President  was  not  able  to  see  this 
remarkable  machine  in  operation. 
It  can  turn  out  2,000  tons  of 
board  a  week,  and,  were  supplies 
available,  would  materially  help 
to  overcome  the  grave  shortages 
of  paperboard  and  fibreboard 
packing  cases  now  being  experi¬ 
enced.  It  was  explained  that  to 
keep  the  machine  running  two 
million  housewives  would  have  to 
salvage  all  the  wastepaper  which 
went  into  their  homes. 

In  the  “  Fiberite  ”  packing  case 
factory  the  party  saw  the  com¬ 
bining  of  boards,  the  printing, 
creasing,  and  slotting  processes. 


and  the  stitching  of  the  packing 
cases.  Well  over  .50  per  cent, 
of  the  production  of  these  cases 
is  for  food  products,  such  as 
margarine,  canned  goods,  and 
tea.  The  demand  for  packing 
materials  of  all  kinds,  however, 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
firm’s  2,500  employees  are  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  request  to  maintain 
production  at  the  highest  possible 
level  in  view  of  its  importance  to 
the  national  effort. 

After  touring  the  factory.  Sir 
Stafford  then  addressed  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Press  in  an  in¬ 
formal  gathering  and  said  that  he 
was  very  disturbed  about  the 
present  wastepaper  collections. 
The  only  alternative  for  waste- 
paper  was  to  import  pulp  and 
wastepaper  from  abroad;  indeed, 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  already 
imported  several  thousand  tons  of 
wastepaper.  A  Government  com¬ 
mittee  was  already  considering 
w’ays  and  means  in  which  collec¬ 
tions  could  be  increased.  Sir 
Stafford  indicated  that  housewives 
would  have  to  return  to  their  war¬ 
time  salvage  habits,  otherwise 
there  was  a  danger  of  a  serious 
shortage  of  packing  cases,  and 
this  was  likely  to  affect  the  de¬ 
livery  of  food.  Some  exports 
were  already  held  up  for  lack  of 
packing. 


Instant  Hot  Water  in  Factories 

Instant  hot  water  is  available 
in  factories  where  the  Leonard- 
Thermostatic  water  mixer,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Walker,  Crosweller 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  installed.  By 
the  simple  device  of  fitting  a 
quick-acting  thermostatic  coil  at 
or  near  the  point  of  delivery  the 
temperature  of  any  hot  water 
supply  is  kept  steady,  no  matter 
how  the  pressures  fluctuate.  The 
Leonard  -  Thermosta  tic  water 
mixing  valve  can  be  used  with 
any  source  of  hot  water,  whether 
hot  water  boiler,  calorifier,  gas- 
heated  supply,  electrically-heated 
supply,  or  storage  tank,  ns  long 
as  there  is  a  reasonable  head  of 
water. 


South  African  Venture 

Negotiations  have  recently  been 
completed  by  Maconochie  Bros., 
Ltd.,  in  association  with  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Industrial  Corporation  of 
Johannesburg,  to  build  a  large 
canning  factory  at  Springs,  on 
the  East  Rand.  It  is  understood 
that  the  plant  will  be  imported 
from  Britain,  and  that  technical 
staff  will  go  from  the  British 
factories,  but  South  Africans  will 
be  trained  for  the  work,  and  will 
provide  the  main  labour  force. 
The  site  has  been  chosen  because 
of  its  nearness  to  the  rich  farm¬ 
ing  districts  of  the  Eastern  Trans¬ 
vaal  and  also  because  it  was 
possible  to  guarantee  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  employees. 
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Device  for  Sealing  Packages 

Used  during  the  war  to  seal 
salt  bags  and  other  rations  for 
H.M.  Forces  in  the  Far  East,  the 
“  Fold-Holds  ”  and  “  Ring  Clips  ” 
manufactured  by  Kleen-KIips, 
Ltd.,  have  many  uses  in  the  seal¬ 
ing  of  packages  containing  food, 

^  confectionery,  and  powders.  Being 
99  per  cent,  moisture  pro»)f  and 
also  airtight,  this  sealing  method 
obviates  the  hygienic  objections 
and  practical  disadvantages  of 
gumming. 

New  Dundee  Factory 

Speaking  at  the  twenty-seventh 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  Crosse 
and  Blackwell  (Holdings),  Ltd., 
held  recently  in  Dundee,  Sir 
Sydney  Parkes,  C.B.E.,  chairman, 
said  that  the  new  factory  on  the 
Maryfield  site  was  almost  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  manufacture  of 
marmalade  and  jam  had  already 
been  transferred  there  from  Albert 
Square.  One  part  of  the  Mary¬ 
field  factory  is  to  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  Tobler  chocolate, 
and  this  section  should  be  in 
operation  shortly.  Upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  these  changes,  the 
Albert  Square  factory  will  be 
utilised  solely  for  the  manufacture 
of  confectionery. 

Sir  Sydney  went  on  to  say  that 
it  was  significant  that  they  were 
able  to  mark  the  150th  year  of 
the  establishment  of  their  associ¬ 
ated  Company,  James  Keiller  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  by  the  opening  of  a 
new  factory  at  Maryfield  and  the 
expansion  of  activities  in  Dundee. 
James  Keiller  and  Son  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  marmalade  at 
Dundee  in  the  year  1797,  and  this 
year  will  celebrate  150  years  of 
continuous  production  of  their 
famous  Dundee  marmalade. 

The  extension  at  the  Peterhead 
factory,  continued  Sir  Sydney, 
was  sufficiently  advanced  to  per¬ 
mit  ol  a  large  expansion  in  the 
fish  canning  target  this  year.  A 
small  fire  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  destroyed  the  bulk  of  the 
kippering  plant  and  kilns,  but 
production  was  not  interrupted 
during  the  current  season,  and  the 
installation  of  the  latest  type  of 
kippering  plant,  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  will  increase  the  out¬ 
put. 
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Can  Seaming  Equipment 

A  round  double  seaming 
machine  handling  cans  from  li  in. 
to  6^  in.  diameter  and  from  f  in. 
to  17  in.  high,  manufactured  by 
F.  J.  Edwards,  Ltd.,  is  available 
for  immediate  delivery.  It  is 
arranged  for  motor  drive  and 
hand  feed,  the  operator  having  to 
depress  the  treadle  only  after 
feeding  the  can  to  obtain  a  tight 
seam,  the  cans  revolving  during 
the  seaming  operation.  The 
machine  stops  automatically  when 
ihe  seaming  operation  is  finished. 


Round  double  seaming  machine  which 
handles  cans  from  H  in.  to  6\  in. 
diameter  and  from  j  in.  to  17  in.  high. 


Of  similar  design  is  another 
machine,  with  hand  feed  to  the 
cans.  In  this  case  the  can  is 
raised  to  the  seaming  chuck  and 
held  in  that  position  by  a  treadle 
and  the  seaming  arms  are  engaged 
by  a  hand-operated  clutch,  which 
disengages  automatically  when 
the  seaming  cycle  is  completed. 
The  machine  will  handle,  with 
the  necessary  chucks,  round,  oval, 
rectangular,  or  irregular  shaped 
cans,  and  has  a  capacity  from 
2  in.  to  18}  in.  diameter  or  diag¬ 
onal  and  up  to  13}  in.  in  height. 


Floating  Fair  Success 

British  industry  has  benefited 
by  the  receipt  of  orders  valued  at 
the  least  at  £1,000,000,  according 
to  Mr.  M.  S.  Morrison,  organiser 
and  director  of  the  floating  fair 
in  the  St.  Merriel  which  has  just 
concluded  its  tour  of  the  east 
coast  of  South  America.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  success  of  this  exhibition, 
it  is  hoped  to  arrange  for  a  show 
on  a  much  larger  scale  for  next 
year. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Scotland 

Scottish  fruit  prospects  are  ex¬ 
tremely  good  this  year,  frost  and 
other  dangers  having  been  safely 
passed.  Strawberries  are  expected 
to  be  plentiful,  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  having  been  requisitioned 
for  jam  and  commercial  produc¬ 
tion.  Other  soft  fruits  are  making 
excellent  progress,  and  the 
growers  are  now  concerned  with 
finding  labour  to  gather  and  pack 
the  berries.  Labour  has  been 
scarce  in  recent  years,  and  in 
some  nurseries  the  growers  have 
allowed  customers  to  pick  their 
own  berries,  while  school  children 
have  helped  in  certain  districts. 
It  is  hoped  that  output  will  be  as 
good  in  all  sections  as  it  has  been 
lor  several  years,  although,  owing 
to  the  severe  weather  conditions 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  most 
crops  will  be  rather  late. 

Meanwhile,  considerable  sup¬ 
plies  of  foreign  produce  are  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Scotland  by  air,  and  buyers 
are  having  to  pay  heavy  prices. 
Three  tons  of  strawberries,  which 
recently  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
from  Lyons,  were  sold  at  8s.  per 
lb.  Carrots  from  Holland  are 
being  sold  at  4s.  6d.  per  lb., 
which,  in  view  of  their  poor 
quality,  is  considered  excessive. 
Growers  on  the  Continent  and  im¬ 
porters  of  produce  are  reaping  a 
rich  harvest  by  reason  of  the 
home  growers’  inability  to  meet 
demand.  Current  prices  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  inflated  by  current  food 
shortages,  and  will  decline  as 
and  when  food  supplies  increase. 
There  is  definite  opposition  locally 
in  trade  circles  to  expenditure  of 
sterling  on  imported  fruit  and 
vegetables  at  high  prices,  although 
trade  welcomes  the  advent  of 
anything  which  will  sell. 
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Educational  Visit  to  Europe 

TOUR  OF  BUTCHERS’  SCHOOL,  FOOD  FACTORIES  AND 

ABATTOIRS 


Some  of  the  students  testing  different  types  of  sausage  at  the  butchers’  school 
at  Utrecht. 


War  on  Rats 

Specialising  in  the  manufacture 
of  insecticides  and  rodenticides, 
the  Rodmill  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd., 
have  announced  details  of  Rod- 
antu,  the  new  rodent  killer  con¬ 
taining  alpha  -  naphthylthiourea. 
This  product  consists  of  a  finely 
^ound  rusk,  is  ready  to  use,  and 
its  toxicity  approaches  that  of 
strychnine. 


New  Factory  at  Hull 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Belcher,  visited  Hull  on  July  7  to 
lay  the  foundation  stone  of  J.  H. 
Fenner  and  Company’s  new  fac¬ 
tory.  Among  the  speakers  at  the 
luncheon  at  the  Guildhall  were 
Mr.  J.  W.  Belcher,  Mr.  C.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  S.C.A.,  chairman,  Mr.  S.  B. 
Hainsworth,  F.T.I.,  deputy  chair¬ 
man  and  managing  director. 

The  former  Hull  works  were 
badly  damaged  in  three  nights  of 
bombing  during  May,  1941.  Even 
when  the  new  factory  is  com¬ 
pleted,^  there  is  no  intention  of 
discontinuing  production  at  the 
Colne,  Heckmondwike,  and  Ac¬ 
crington  factories. 


A.B.I.M.  Officers 

At  the  recent  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
British  Insecticide  Manufacturers, 
the  following  were  elected  as  the 
Officers  and  Executive  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Chairman:  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  (Hem¬ 
ingway  and  Co.,  Ltd.). 

Vice-Chairman:  Dr.  J.  R.  Booer 
(F.  VV.  Berk  and  Co.,  Ltd.). 

Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  R.  V.  Craven 
(W.  J.  Craven  and  Co.,  Ltd.), 

Hon.  Auditor:  Mr.  A.  G.  Ponton 
(Pan  Britannica  Industries,  Ltd.). 
Executive  Committee: 

Mr.  E.  T.  Buggd  (Buggd’s  In¬ 
secticides,  Ltd.). 

Mr.  R.  V.  Craven  (W.  J.  Craven 
and  Co.,  Ltd.). 

Dr.  E.  Holmes  (Plant  Protection, 
Ltd.). 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mitchell  (Murphy  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.,  Ltd.). 

Dr.  J.  H.  Reid  (British  Nicotine 
Co.,  Ltd.). 

Mr.  T.  A.  Robertson  (ex  officio), 
(Plant  Protection,  Ltd.). 

Mr,  J.  E.  R.  Simons  (Geo.  Monro, 
Ltd.). 

'  I 
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A  small  party  of  eighteen  mem¬ 
bers,  consisting  of  senior  students 
of  the  Smithfield  College  of  Food 
Technology  and  members  of  the 
meat  trade,  have  just  completed 
a  nine-day  tour  of  the  meat 
schools,  food  factories,  markets, 
and  abattoirs  in  Belgium  and 
Holland.  The  markets  included 
those  of  Amsterdam,  ’Hertzogen- 
bosch,  Brus.sels,  and  Antwerp, 
and  the  food  factories  of  Messrs. 
Hartog  and  Zwanenberg  at  Oss. 

The  Butchers’  School  at  Utrecht, 
which  is  the  parent  body  of  about 
twenty  courses  at  present  running 
in  Holland,  is  housed  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  modern  building,  fitted  with 
the  latest  equipment  and  plant. 
Prior  to  admission,  all  students 
are  required  to  undergo  an  en¬ 
trance  examination  for  which  no 
student  under  twenty  years  of 
age  is  accepted.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  for  entrants  to  have  had  at 
least  three  years*  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  meat  trade.  As  one 
would  expect,  there  is  a  general 
emphasis  on  sausage  manufac¬ 
ture,  the  preparation  of  mosaic 
moulds,  and  the  garnishing  of 
meats,  though  meat  cutting  and 
the  general  commercial  training 
are  not  neglected.  The  training, 
which  is  full  time,  covers  a  peri^ 


of  three  and  a  half  months. 

Before  a  person  is  permitted  to 
open  a  butchers’  business  in  Hol¬ 
land  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
pass  an  examination  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  approval  from  a  committee 
in  the  area  in  which  he  wishes  to 
trade.  It  is  significant  that  since 
the  inception  of  this  scheme,  the 
annual  number  of  bankrupt 
traders  has  been  reduced  to  a 
negligible  percentage. 

In  Belgium  the  conditions  were 
somewhat  unsettled  as  the  butchers 
were  boycotting  the  live-stock 
market  on  account  of  the  high 
controlled  prices  payable  to  the 
farmer.  Even  larger  numbers 
of  horses  than  usual  were  being 
slaughtered,  1,500  live  horses 
arriving  from  Canada  during  the 
week.  Throughout  this  shortage 
of  fresh  meat  the  butchers  were 
permitted,  as  a  temporary 
measure,  to  sell  horseflesh  on  the 
.same  premises  as  other  imported 
meat. 

The  general  impression  brought 
back  from  this  trip  was  a  rather 
better  appreciation  of  the  method 
of  meat  distribution  in  this 
country,  the  average  person  here 
being  reasonably  certain  of  ob¬ 
taining  his  or  her  complete  ration 
at  the  controlled  price. 
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Appointments 

At  the  recent  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  London  Branch  of 
the  Incorporated  Sales  Managers’ 
Association,  Sir  Herbert  Morgan 
was  appointed  President. 

• 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Banks  as  research  superintendent 
of  PATRA  has  recently  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Dr.  Banks  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  day  -  to  -  day 
supervision  of  the  longer-range 
scientific  and  technological  re¬ 
search  programme  for  both  the 
printing  and  packaging  divisions. 
* 

On  reaching  the  retiring  age  at 
the  end  of  June,  Mr.  Freeman 
Horn  relinquished  his  position  as 
intelligence  officer  and  manager 
of  the  special  products  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  British  Aluminium 
Co.,  Ltd.  He  is  being  retained  in 
a  consultative  capacity  to  the 
companv  until  the  end  of  1947. 
Mr.  L.  V.  Chilton,  M. A. (Cantab.), 
has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  intelligence  department,  and 
Miss  W.  Lewis,  B.Sc.,  information 
officer. 

Responsibility  for  the  sale  of 
special  products  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  sales  division  under 
Mr.  R.  M.  Warrington,  who  has 
recently  given  up  his  position  as 
assistant  development  manager  to 
become  an  assistant  sales  manager 
in  sales  division  and  to  look  after 
unwrought  and  special  products. 
Mr.  S.  F.  Derbyshire,  manager  of 
the  Alumina  department  of  pro¬ 
duction  division,  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  technical  matters  affect¬ 
ing  special  products. 

• 

In  accordance  with  their  policy 
of  associating  experienced  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  company,  the  Visco 
Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Croydon, 
have  elected  the  following  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  board  of  directors  : 

Fred  C.  Smith  (Works  Manager). 

L.  C.  Ellis,  M.I.H.V.E.  (Chief 
Engineer). 

E.  H.  Hilton  (Secretary). 

Each  of  the  new  directors  has 
had  nearly  twenty  years’  service 
with  the  firm  and  is  conversant 
with  all  aspects  of  the  business. 
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OBITER  DICTA 

•  Fishermen  can  now  fish  for 
margarine. — Mr.  John  Strachey. 

•  The  major  nutrition  problem 
in  America  is  overeating. — .4 
public  health  expert, 

•  How  would  anyone  suggest 
controlling  a  lettuce,  by  length, 
breadth,  or  weight? — br.  Sum- 
tuerskill. 

•  We  women  of  Britain  are  all 
underfed.  Instead  of  nylons 
we  want  more  butter  and  lard. 
— From  a  letter  to  the  "  York¬ 
shire  Evening  News.” 

•  Britain  has  reached  a  dull, 
dead  level  of  scarcity  and  is 
short  of  everything  except 
"  pep  ’*  talk  and  paper  money. 
— Lord  Woolton. 

•  We  do  not  think  it  possible 
to  control  the  price  of  ice 
cream.  It  is  not  an  essential 
commodity — after  all,  anyone 
can  do  without  it. — Ministry  of 
Food. 

•  It  used  to  be  the  maxim  in 
business  that  the  customer  is 
always  right,  but  now  it  seems 
that  the  customer  hardly  has 
any  rights.  —  Mr.  Medlicott, 
M.P. 

•  There  is  general  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
complain  atx)ut  watered  whisky, 
in  case  they  prejudice  their 
chances  of  getting  further  sup¬ 
plies  of  spirits. — Mr.  C.  Wilson, 
Town  Clerk’s  Department,  Har¬ 
rogate. 

•  Kippered  herring  are  put  in 
curing  sheds  for  half  an  hour 
and  then  sprinkled  with  the 
material  women  put  on  their 
legs  when  they  cannot  get  silk 
stockings.  When  cooked  in  milk 
the  milk  is  dyed  yellow. — Mr. 
Scolan,  M.P. 

•  I  remember  on  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer’s  day  standing  with  the 
sweat  running  down  my  fore¬ 
head  watching  the  wife  culti¬ 
vating  the  garden.  Recently 
she  has  revolted  and  she  now 
does  the  watching  and  1  do  the 
groaning. — Mr.  Gallacher,  M.P. 

•  Yes,  our  country  indeed 
grows  good,  green  grass.  I 
always  feel  more  cheerful  and 
lietter  when  feeding  on  it,  and 
I  would  recommend  its  con¬ 
sumption  by  all  who  wish  their 
horses  —  and  their  individual 
selves — to  win  back  the  fame  of 
England  in  the  world  of  sport. 
— Letter  in  ”  The  Observer.” 


Design  Centres 

A  booklet  has  been  issued  by 
the  Council  of  Industrial  Design 
containing  in  general  terms  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  functions  of  a 
Design  Centre. 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to 
promote  by  all  practicable  means 
the  improvement  of  design  in  the 
products  of  British  industry.  It 
is  its  aim  to  help  industries  to  set 
up  Design  Centres  on  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  basis,  supported  by  contribu¬ 
tions  from  firms  in  each  industry, 
with  the  help  of  a  grant  from  the 
Exchequer;  to  hold  and  to  take 
part  in  exhibitions;  to  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  good  design  by  a  variety 
of  means,  such  as  publications, 
films,  and  photographs,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  education  authorities 
and  others  in  the  training  of  in¬ 
dustrial  designeis. 

The  Council’s  other  functions 
are  to  advise  Government  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  design  of  goods  that 
they  purchase  and  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  from  the  design  point  of 
view  for  the  selection  of  British 
goods  on  Government  stands  in 
international  exhibitions;  to  be  a 
centre  of  advice  and  information 
on  all  matters  of  industrial  design 
for  industry.  Government  depart¬ 
ments,  and  other  interested 
bodies. 

The  Council  maintains  a  list  of 
designers,  and  will  advise  any  en¬ 
quirer  about  the  selection  of  de¬ 
signers  in  any  of  the  fields  formerly 
covered  by  the  National  Register 
of  Industrial  Art  Designers. 

Scottish  Herrings 

Herring  catches  continue  to  be 
large  in  Scotland.  Shetland  re¬ 
cently  had  a  catch  of  some  6,000 
cran,  while  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Peterhead  and  Fraser¬ 
burgh  fi.shing,  52,000,{M)0  fish, 
representing  £225,000  in  cash, 
have  been  taken. 

Annual  General  Meeting 

At  the  twenty-eighth  annual 
general  meeting  of  Forster’s 
Glass  Co.,  Ltd.,  held  on  June  26, 
the  directors  recommended  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  and  a 
cash  bonus  of  per  cent,  on  the 
Ordinary  shares,  that  is  a  total 
distribution  of  16j  per  cent. 
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OVERSEAS  ITEMS 

Poland’s  Chicory  Production 

In  the  1946-1947  agricultural 
year,  an  area  of  12,300  acres  was 
sown  with  chicory,  as  against 
10,000  acres  in  1939.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  production  will  supply 
the  home  market  in  Poland  with 
chicory  and  250  wagons  of  dried 
chicory  roots  will  be  available  for 
export. 


U.S.  Invisible  Glass 

A  non-reflective  glass  that  is  so 
clear  in  many  applications  as  to 
be  invisible  has  been  developed 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  The  clearness  of  the 
glass  results  from  a  new  process 
for  chemical  treatment  of  the  sur¬ 
face  whieh  reduces  90  per  cent,  of 
the  reflection  experienced  with 
ordinary  glass. 

The  glass  is  expected  to  find 
immediate  applications  in  show 
cases,  lenses,  and  instrument 
meters  that  can  be  read  when 
glare  would  otherwise  prevent  ob¬ 
servation,  but  is  believed  to  be 
less  suitable  for  window  panes. 
It  is  so  nearly  invisible  that  the 
slightest  accumulation  of  dust  or 
dirt  on  the  surface  becomes  im¬ 
mediately  noticeable. 

The  Corporation  have  licensed 
various  glass  manufacturers  to 
produce  the  glass;  one  of  the 
licensed  companies  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  carry  forward  the  de¬ 
velopment  work  is  the  Pittsburgh 
Glass  Company. 


Eire’s  Sugar  Supplies 

As  a  result  of  the  arrival  in 
Eire  of  large  consignments  of  un¬ 
refined  Peruvian  sugar,  which 
because  of  fuel  and  other  diffi¬ 
culties  it  was  found  impossible  to 
put  through  any  of  the  refining 
processes  in  Irish  factories,  Irish 
manufacturers  who  receive  sugar 
supplies  under  permit  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  draw  half  of  their 
monthly  quotas  in  the  form  of 
brown  sugar. 

The  Eire  Minister  for  Industry 
and  Commerce  has  also  fixed  re¬ 
vised  maximum  prices  for  sugar. 
The  revised  price  is  65s.  4d.  per 
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cwt.  when  sold  by  a  licensed  sugar 
retailer  (who  is  also  a  licensed 
sugar  wholesaler)  to  a  manufac¬ 
turing  (sugar)  consumer.  This 
price  includes  delivery  in  the  case 
of  sugar  sold  in  quantities  of  1  cwt. 
and  upwards. 

The  order  does  not  apply  to 
molasses,  treacle,  glucose,  or  lac¬ 
tose,  or  to  any  sugar  which  has 
been  subjected  to  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  resulting  in  inversion. 


Grant  to  Colonial  Empire 

Grants  and  loans  to  the  Colonial 
Empire  during  April  and  May 
totalled  £1,755,040.  This  included 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds 
to  the  West  Indies  for  sugar  tech¬ 
nology  research  (£96,250)  and  soil 
research  by  the  Imperial  College 
of  Tropical  Agriculture  (£165,000). 
Other  large  sums  approved  in¬ 
cluded  £249,400  general  grant  to 
the  Directorate  of  Colonial  Sur¬ 
veys  for  expenditure  during  1947- 
1948,  and  £763,154  to  Nigeria  for 
a  building  programme  for  develop¬ 
ment  schemes. 

There  were  also  grants  of 
£50,000  to  the  Imperial  College  of 
Tropical  Agriculture,  Trinidad, 
£18,600  to  the  Malayan  Union  for 
scrub  typhus  research,  £105,430 
for  a  nutrition  field  research 
station  in  the  Gambi^,  and  £8,135 
to  Grenada  for  the  improvement 
of  the  cocoa  industry. 


New  Chicago  Chemical  Plant 

Construction  of  a  new  and 
modern  chemical  plant  in  Chicago, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  several 
million  dollars,  to  enable  expan¬ 
sion  of  a  new  phase  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  business  was  announced  by 
George  A.  Eastwood,  chairman  of 
Armour  and  Co. 


Clean  Milk  Supplies 

Speaking  at  the  opening  of  an 
Irish  Dairy’s  new  premises  in 
County  Dublin  recently,  the  Irish 
Minister  for  Health  assured  the 
general  public  in  Eire  that  his  de¬ 
partment’s  plans  for  purer  food 
included  the  laying  down  of 
certain  standards  for  articles  of 
food  and  drink  and  intensive 
efforts  to  ensure  clean  milk  sup¬ 
plies. 

The  Minister  said  that  there 
were  few  cities  in  the  world  where 
the  consumption  of  milk  was 
higher  per  head  than  in  Dublin, 
but  the  Government  were  anxious 
that  this  consumption  should  be 
increased.  Referring  to  the 
calorific  value  of  milk,  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  consumers  were  get¬ 
ting  good  value.  Milk  is  4|d.  per 
pint  in  Eire. 

All  the  regulations,  the  Minister 
added,  were  designed  to  ensure 
that  milk  reaching  the  consumer 
would  be  free  from  harmful 
organisms. 


World  Wheat  Demand 

TO  EXCEED  1947-48  CROP  SUPPLY 


Reviewing  the  wheat  situation, 
the  Agriculture  Department  in 
Washington  reported  recently 
that  despite  the  prospect  of  large 
shipments  from  producing  coun¬ 
tries,  indications  again  point  to 
a  world  demand  for  wheat  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  1947-1948  crop  year 
supply. 

Present  prospects  indicate  that 
winter  grain  production  in  contin¬ 
ental  Europe  may  be  somewhat 
smaller  in  1947  than  in  1946, 
largely  because  of  the  severe 
winter  in  parts  of  Western  Europe. 
Acreage  loss  in  this  area  is  re¬ 
ported  to  range  from  a  third  to 
one-half  for  some  countries.  Even 
though  it  is  too  early  fully  to 


assess  this  damage,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  production  will 
be  considerably  reduced. 

World  exports  in  1946-1947  will 
total  about  725,000,000  bushels, 
but  will  fall  considerably  short  of 
meeting  demand.  Of  this  total 
more  than  half,  or  375,000,000 
bushels,  will  represent  shipments 
by  the  United  States.  Most  of 
the  remainder  of  wheat  exports 
will  come  from  Canada,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Australia. 

As  a  result  of  the  record  winter 
wheat  crop  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  estimated  that  475,000,000 
bushels  will  be  available  either  for 
export  or  for  addition  to  the 
carry-over  in  1948. 
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Machine  for  applying  threaded  and  lug  type  turn-on  closures  on  bottles 
and  cans. 


Canning  Exhibition  at  Parma 

Dr.  F.  Emanuele,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  head  of  the  Italian 
canned  food  industry’s  research 
station,  is  the  Secretary-General 
of  a  Canned  Foods  Exhibition  to 
be  held  in  Parma  this  year  from 
September  7  to  21.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Exhibition  w’ill  have  an 
international  character,  and  firms 
in  this  country  who  wish  to  be 
represented  can  obtain  details  by 
writing  to  Dr.  Emanuele  at  Viale 
Tanara,  35,  Parma,  Italy.  The 
exhibits  include  can -making 
machinery,  canning  machinery, 
and  canned  foods.  On  September 
17  and  18,  during  the  run  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  third  post-war 
meeting  of  the  Comite  Inter¬ 
national  Permanent  de  la  Conserve 
will  be  held  in  Parma  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  questions  concerning  the 
nutritive  value  of  canned  foods 
and  the  standardisation  of  'can 
sizes. 


Record  Australian  Meat  Target 

The  New  South  Wales  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Australian  Meat 
Board  said  recently  that  the 
target  for  Australia’s  meat  ship¬ 
ment  to  Britain  this  year  is 
200,000  tons,  which  will  be  the 
greatest  amount  exported  since 
1940-1941.  Australia  exported 
140,415  tons  of  frozen  meat  for 
the  nine  months  ending  March. 
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Egyptian  Fishing  Industry 

In  view  of  the  general  food 
shortage  in  Egypt,  representa¬ 
tions  are  being  made  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  improve 
the  state  of  the  fishing  industry. 

Among  the  reforms  suggested 
are  the  use  of  motor  ships  instead 
of  the  old  sailing  boats,  en¬ 
couragement  of  construction  of 
new  ships,  and  modern  training 
for  fishermen.  It  is  further  pro¬ 
posed  to  organise  markets  for  the 
industry,  and  that  encouragement 
be  given  for  the  construction  of 
refrigerator  plants  and  canning 
factories  in  important  fishing 
centres.  Reduction  of  export 
duties  is  also  urged. 

Total  production  is  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  tons,  of  which 
25,000  tons  originate  from  the 
lakes. — Reuter’s  Trade  Service. 


Fish  Li?er  Oil  Industry 

A  recent  industry  in  South 
Africa  which  has  quickly  achieved 
a  position  of  some  importance  is 
the  production  on  a  commercial 
basis  of  vitamin  oils  from  fish 
livers.  South  Africa  is  today 
supplying  about  a  quarter  of 
Britain’s  large  requirements  of 
vitamin  A  for  the  fortification  of 
margarine.  The  total  yield  of 
vitamin  A  from  the  South  African 
fisheries  exceeds  that  of  the  much 


larger  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and 
it  is  expected  that  vitamin  oils 
will  be  exported  in  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  from  the  Union. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  oil  is 
procured  from  a  variety  of  shark 
which  abounds  in  the  waters  near 
Cape  Town.  In  addition  to  the 
large  catches  of  fish,  oil  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  fish  offal  which  was 
formerly  jettisoned.  One  company 
buys  as  much  as  500,000  lb.  of 
offal  annually. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
Union’s  production  of  vitamin  oils 
is  used  in  South  Africa.  Mar¬ 
garine  production  has  been  re¬ 
stricted,  and  most  of  the  oil  is 
exported.  Fish  oil,  in  addition  to 
its  great  nutritional  value,  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  paints, 
linoleum,  and  waterproof  fabrics 
and  in  the  leather  industry. 


Chicago  Instrument  Conference 

Over  ninety  manufacturers  of  in¬ 
struments  and  devices  for  measure¬ 
ment,  inspection,  testing,  and 
control  have  already  signed  up  to 
exhibit  their  latest  developments 
at  the  coming  Second  Annual  In¬ 
strument  Conference  and  Exhibit 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
from  September  8  to  12, 1947,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Instrument  Society 
of  America.  The  Exhibition  wiU 
occupy  twice  the  exhibit  space  of 
the  first  one  held  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1946. 


Quick  Frozen  Rabbits 

A  portable  refrigerator  with  a 
cooling  space  for  2,000  pairs  of 
rabbits  at  a  time  is  being  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  South  Australian 
Government  Produce  Department. 

A  Government  spokesman  said 
that  the  freezer  was  the  answer  to 
the  rabbits’  intensive  breeding  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  best  since  the  big 
drought  of  1941.  He  said  that  the 
new  freezer,  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  employed,  would  supply  the 
Department  with  between  4,000 
and  6,000  frozen  carcases  a  week, 
mainly  for  export  to  Britain. 
More  than  forty  trappers  will  use 
the  freezer  as  a  central  depot, 
and  fast  motor  trucks  will  carry 
the  rabbits  to  Adelaide  before  they 
thaw  out. 


*  Food  Manufacture 


Food  Situation  in  Italy 

FROM  OUR  ITALIAN  CORRESPONDENT 


Sugar  Substitute 

A  new  sugar  substitute  is  about 
to  appear  on  the  Dublin  market. 
This  is  Melos,  which  is  dulcin, 
manufactured  by  Pal  Chemicals, 
Ltd.,  of  London,  and  imported 
into  Eire  by  Messrs.  Nott  and 
Company,  and  mixed  with  a  fine- 
grade  lactose.  A  patent  has  been 
applied  for.  The  product  is  meant 
to  take  the  place  of  sugar  in  all 
beverages,  and  in  most  branches 
of  cooking.  It  is  claimed  that  one 
level  teaspoonful  equals  two  to 
three  ounces  of  sugar.  Melos  is 
soluble,  and  its  sweetening  power 
is  increased  in  liquid,  so  it  is 
best  used  as  a  syrup.  It  is  packed 
in  cartons  by  the  North  Wall 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Dublin. 


Eire’s  Bread 

Following  a  decision  to  increase 
from  25  to  35  the  percentage  of 
imported  flour  used  by  Eire 
bakers,  a  whiter  loaf  will  be  on 
sale  in  Eire  very  soon. 

About  half  the  supplies  avail¬ 
able  to  the  end  of  the  current 
cereal  year  consist  of  those  which 
have  already  been  milled,  so  diffi¬ 
culties  are  expected  to  arise  over 
keeping  the  mills  in  operation 
during  the  next  few  months.  It 
may  even  happen  that  there  will 
be  no  wheat  for  milling  for  some 
months,  in  which  case  Eire’s 
bread  would  be  made  from  im¬ 
ported  flour.  It  would  then  be 
white  bread  of  pre-war  quality, 
but  the  supply  of  imported  flour 
would  be  used  up  at  a  greater 
rate  than  has  been  estimated. 

Eire’s  allocation  of  wheat  or 
flour  from  the  International  Emer¬ 
gency  Food  Council  for  the  July- 
September  quarter  is  110,000  tons, 
and  if  this  quantity  receives 
shipping  space  without  delay, 
Eire^s  flour  and  bread  ration  is 
assured  until  the  native  wheat 
crop  reaches  the  mills  in  October. 

Ordinarily,  wheat  would  be 
purchased  instead  of  flour,  so  as 
to  maintain  activity  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  flour-milling  industry. 
Hitherto,  virtually  all  the  flour 
consumed  in  Eire  was  milled  within 
the  country.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  get  an  international 
allocation  in  the  form  of  wheat, 
but  the  exporting  countries  have 
the  final  word. 
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An  indication  that  the  Italian 
confectionery  industry  is  reviving 
is  the  output  of  machinery  for  the 
production  of  chocolate,  biscuits, 
and  sweets,  which  has  risen  to 
about  one  hundred  tons  a  month. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  70  per 
cent,  of  this  output  is  assigned  to 
the  home  market,  demand  is  still 
great.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
factories  producing  such  machinery 
would  have  to  work  at  nearly 
double  their  present  capacity  in 
order  to  cope  with  orders  from 
home  and  abroad. 

• 

Many  macaroni  factories  in  the 
Neapolitan  region  have  stopped 
work  owing  to  the  restrictions  in 
the  supply  of  flour.  In  Sicily 
alone  production  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  local  authorities  have 
decided  that  since  the  cereal  pool¬ 
ing  campaign  is  finished  and  the 
rationing  system  has  not  supplied 
any  macaroni  for  some  time,  it 
would  be  best  for  all  concerned  to 
let  the  factories  obtain  their  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  Black  Market  and  sell 
their  products  at  whatever  price 
they  can  get. 

The  development  of  the  canning 
industry  is  seriously  threatened 
by  the  shortage  of  tin.  About 
4,500  tons  of  this  metal  are  needed 
in  Italy  for  1947,  but  it  is  evident 
that  this  figure  will  not  be 
reached.  The  Combined  Tin  Com¬ 
mittee  has  assigned  to  Italy  455 
tons  of  tin  for  the  first  half  of 
1947  and  495  tons  for  the  second. 
Owing  to  the  poor  world  output 
of  tin,  however,  Italy  has  not  yet 
received  the  1946  assignment. 
UNRR.A  has  helped  matters 
somewhat,  for  during  1946  it  im¬ 
ported  1,600  tons  of  tin.  The  YT 
155  plan  was  to  import  2,500  tons 
of  tin  into  Italy  during  1946,  but 
only  80  tons  arrived,  and  there 
are  no  prospects  of  the  balance 
being  delivered.  Thus,  instead  of 
the  necessary  4,500  tons  of  tin, 
Italy  has  only  1,680  tons  at  her 
disposal.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  allocate  supplies  very 
carefully.  The  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Trade  has  allotted  1,500 


tons  of  tinned  band,  recently  im¬ 
ported  from  the  U.S.A.,  to  the 
tomato-preserving  industry.  This 
called  forth  protests  from  other 
branches  of  the  canning  industry, 
but  the  Government  obviously 
favoured  products  which  are 
readily  exportable  and  will  bring 
dollars  into  the  country. 

* 

The  jam  industry  will  be  hard 
hit  by  the  recently  announced  re¬ 
duction  of  its  sugar  assignment. 
Originally  this  was  fixed  at 
30,000  tons  for  1947,  but  it  is  now 
reduced  to  16,000  tons.  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  owing  to  various 
reasons  even  this  reduced  quantity 
will  not,  in  actual  practice,  be 
delivered. 

• 

The  sausage  industry  is  going 
through  a  critical  period  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  pork  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  prices  of  meat, 
which  amounts  to  90  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  prices  which 
existed  in  November.  The  in¬ 
dustry  is  also  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
Government  for  sausages  do  not 
even  cover  the  cost  of  production. 
Pending  suitable  Government 
measures,  the  Sausage  Makers’ 
Association  has  decided  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  purchase  of  pigs. 


Training  Food  Technologists 

The  training  of  food  technolo¬ 
gists  will  become  a  new  function 
for  the  Agricultural  and  Mech¬ 
anical  College  of  Texas,  College 
Station,  beginning  with  the 
autumn  term,  1947.  To  meet  the 
demand  by  the  food  industries  for 
qualified  technical  and  business 
men,  the  College  will  offer  a  five- 
year  course  in  food  technology. 
Science,  engineering,  and  business 
will  be  stressed.  Students  may 
elect  horticulture,  meats,  dairy, 
fisheries,  cereals,  or  vegetable  oils 
for  specialisation.  In  addition  to 
the  practice  provided  in  these 
several  fields  at  the  College,  ex¬ 
perience  in  off-campus  industrial 
units  will  be  required  for  gradua¬ 
tion. 
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MINISTRY  NEWS 

Appointments 

Mr.  Charles  Nathan,  C.B., 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  will 
shortly  be  retiring  from  the  public 
service  on  grounds  of  ill  health. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  has  appointed 
Mr.  K.  H.  Franklin,  C.B.,  C.B.E., 
Under-Secretary  in  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and 
Mr.  G.  S.  Dunnett,  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  in  the  Ministry  of  Civil 
Aviation,  to  be  Deputy  Secretaries 
in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  R.  Rae,  Assistant  Secretary 
in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  has  been  promoted  to 
be  an  Under-Secretary  in  that 
Department. 


Price  of  Castor  Oil 

The  price  of  castor  meal  has 
been  reduced  from  £10  to  £8  per 
ton,  bags  included,  ex  mills,  Hull. 


Preserved  Fruits,  Dried  Herbs 
and  Chutney 

It  is  announced  that  from  April 
30,  1947,  the  undermentioned 

goods,  subject  to  the  conditions 
shown,  may  be  imported  without 
separate  import  licences. 

The  following,  consigned  from 
any  country : 

Fruits'  preserved  without  sugar: 
Mango  pulp  in  sulphur  di¬ 
oxide,  in  cask;  sliced  mangoes 
in  brine,  in  cask. 

Fruit  preserved  with  added  sugar: 
Tamarinds  in  syrup,  in  cask. 

Herbs,  dried,  in  bulk: 

Basil,  bay  leaves,  marjoram, 
parsley,  pennyroyal,  rosemary 
leaves,  savoury  leaves,  tarra¬ 
gon,  thyme. 

Pickles  and  sauces,  sweetened: 
Mango  chutney,  in  cask. 

It  is  also  announced  that  fruits 
preserved  with  added  sugar,  cry¬ 
stallised,  glace,  or  Metz,  and 
drained  (excluding  drained  f  glace] 
cherries),  consigned  from  France, 
may  be  imported  without  separate 
import  licences  from  the  same 
date. 


Bread  Subsidy 

As  a  final  settlement  of  the 
bread  subsidy  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  period  May  5,  1946, 
to  March  29,  1947,  an  adjustment 
will  be  made  which  will  reduce 
the  rate  of  subsidy  by  2s.  per  sack 
in  respect  of  the  eleven-week 
period  May  3  to  July  20,  1946. 

The  Ministry  will  make  no 
claim  for  the  repayment  of  a 
further  6d.  per  sack  shown  by  the 
costing  figures  to  be  due  in  re¬ 
spect  of  that  period,  nor  for  the 
repayment  of  4d.  per  sack  for  the 
thirty-six  weeks  from  July  21, 
1946,  to  March  29,  1947,  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  September  costing 
figures.  These  allowances  are 
made  by  the  Ministry  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  Septem¬ 
ber  figures  did  not  fully  reflect  the 
exceptional  costs  of  the  rationing 
scheme  in  the  initial  period  or  the 
additional  wages  payable  after 
January  29,  1947. 

To  offset  the  continuance  of  the 
increased  wage  costs  after  March 
30,  1947,  the  rate  of  subsidy  will 
be  raised  as  from  that  date  from 
5s.  9d.  per  .sack  to  6s.  3d.  per 
sack. 

Effect  will  be  given  to  both 
these  retrospective  adjustments  in 
making  the  payment  of  bread 
subsidy  for  the  period  No.  B.S./51 
covering  the  eight  weeks  from 
May  25,  1947,  to  July  19,  1947. 


The  Fluorine  in  Food  Order 

The  Fluorine  in  Food  Order, 
1947,  specifies  the  permissible 
limits  for  the  fluorine  content  of 
acidic  phosphates  which  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  food; 
separate  limits  are  prescribed  for 
the  fluorine  content  of  such  foods 
as  baking  powder  and  self-raising 
flour  which  contain  acidic  phos¬ 
phates.  Acidie  phosphates  are 
one  of  the  major  ingredients  em¬ 
ployed  for  aerating  purposes  in 
self-raising  flour,  baking  powder, 
and  similar  foods. 

The  Minister  wishes  to  record 
his  appreciation  of  the  help  afforded 
by  the  Medical  Research  Council 
to  the  Inter-Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Food  Standards,  on 
whose  report  this  Order  is  based. 

After  October  1,  1947,  it  will  be 
illegal  to  manufacture  for  sale  or 


to  sell  for  use  in  the  composition 
or  preparation  of  food  (i)  any 
calcium  acid  phosphate,  sodium 
acid  pyrophosphate,  or  any  other 
acidic  phosphate  if  the  fluorine 
content  by  weight  exceeds  300 
parts  per  million,  or  (ii)  any 
diluted  acidic  phosphate  if  the 
fluorine  content  exceeds  300  parts 
per  million  of  the  acid  phosphate 
present. 

After  November  1,  1947,  it  will 
be  illegal  to  manufacture  for  sale 
or  for  the  manufacturer  to  sell 
any  baking  powder  (including 
golden  raising  powder)  if  the 
fluorine  content  by  weight  exceeds 
100  parts  per  million,  but  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  fluorine  limit  up  to 
133  parts  per  million  for  a  concen¬ 
trated  baking  powder  yielding 
not  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  avail¬ 
able  carbon  dioxide.  It  will  also 
be  illegal  to  manufacture  for  sale 
or  for  the  manufacturer  to  .sell 
self-raising  flour  or  any  similar 
product  with  a  fluorine  content 
by  weight  of  more  than  8  parts 
per  million. 

The  Order  does  not  apply  to 
the  .sale  by  wholesale  and  the  sale 
by  retail  of  those  manufactured 
foods  until  January  1,  1948,  and 
March  1,  1948,  respectively. 


Disposal  of  Chitterlings 

It  has  been  decided  to  revise 
the  exi.sting  arrangements  for  the 
disposal  of  sets  of  chitterlings  (in¬ 
cluding  the  chitterling  or  middle, 
maw  or  stomach,  bung  and  fat 
end)  from  pig  gut  arising  at  the 
Ministry’s  .slaughterhouses. 

As  from  Saturday,  May  31, 
1947,  chitterlings  required  for 
edible  purposes  were  no  longer 
sold  by  the  Ministry  direct  to  gut 
cleaners,  but  handed  over  to 
W.M.S.A.’s  for  disposal  in  the 
following  order  of  priority,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  purcha.sers  under¬ 
took  to  accept  regular  supplies: 

(a)  to  gut  cleaners  who  are  at 
present  receiving  supplies  of  pig 
gut  from  the  slaughterhouses  con¬ 
cerned  and  who  apply  to  the 
W.M.S.A.  for  permission  to  continue 
purchasing  the  chitterlings; 

(b)  to  any  other  applicants. 

The  priee  to  be  charged  for 
sales  of  full  sets  of  ehitterlings 
as  above  will  be  8d.  per  lb.  de¬ 
livered. 
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Information  and  Advice 


Fondant  Manufacture 

B.  1902.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  some  information 
dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  fondant.  (London.) 

Machines  for  melting,  cooking,  cooling  and  finally 
creaming  and  beating,  arranged  as  one  unit,  are  now 
available  and  offer  the  advantage  of  continuity  in 
fondant  manufacture  with  the  minimum  of  labour. 

The  sugar,  glucose,  and  water  are  first  melted  in  a 
steam  pan  and  poured  into  a  receiving  tank  of  the 
machine,  from  which  the  mixture  is  pumped  by  a  vari¬ 
able  speed  pump  through  a  special  cooker.  This  has 
spiral  passages  housed  inside  a  steam  chest.  By  vary¬ 
ing  the  steam  pressure,  by  means  of  an  adjustable 
valve,  the  temperature  of  the  cook  can  be  regulated. 
As  the  syrup  is  pumped  through  these  spiral  passages 
it  is  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  jacket,  and  rapidly 
brought  to  the  required  temperature.  It  is  then  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  nopper  of  a  gun-metal,  revolving, 
water-c(X)led  drum.  The  drum  itself  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper,  and  as  it  rotates  a  thin  film  of  syrup  is 
deposited  evenly  over  its  surface  and  is  rapidly  cooled. 
This  film  of  cooled  syrup  is  removed  by  a  scraper  fitted 
at  the  lowest  point  of  the  drum  and  falls  direct  into 
the  hopper  of  a  continuous  cream-beating  machine. 
Here  the  syrup  is  grained,  or  creamed  up,  and  is  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  form  of  fondant. 

To  maintain  a  product  of  good  colour  it  is  essential 
that  the  cooling  spiral  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
free  of  syrup  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  run,  and  at  no 
time  should  the  steam  supply  be  left  on  while  the 
pump  is  not  in  action.  Failure  to  observe  these  pre¬ 
cautions  frequently  results  in  a  hard  coating  of 
caramelised  sugar  forming  on  the  spirals  with  resulting 
loss  of  heating  efficiency  of  the  plant  and  subsequent 
discoloration  of  the  syrup.  The  spirals  should  be 
washed  out  once  a  week  with  a  solution  of  weak  alkali 
and  thoroughly  cleansed  with  water  before  re-use. 

A  temperature  control  can  be  obtained  by  designing 
a  small  trough  into  which  the  hot  syrup  can  flow  before 
passing  on  to  the  cooling  drum.  The  bulb  of  the 
recording  thermometer  placed  in  the  trough  giving  a 
direct  temperature  indication  will  be  a  guide  to  the 
operative  to  ensure  standardisation  and  regularity  of 
the  “  cook.” 


Information  Supplied 

B.1773.  Literature  dealing  with  the  making  and 
refining  of  pearl  barley.  (India.) 

B.1776.  Address  of  firm  manufacturing  the  roll 
assembling  and  wrapping  machine  illustrated  in  the 
March  issue  of  Food  Manufacture.  (Czechoslovakia.) 

B.1780.  Address  of  suppliers  of  “  Ratoids.”  (Yorks.) 
)  B.1781.  Manufacturers  of  a  machine  for  topping, 

tailing,  and  peeling  onions  ready  for  pickling.  (Lon¬ 
don.) 

B.  1 783.  Firm  manufacturing  crates  suitable  for  the 
transportation  of  jam  jars.  (London.) 
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B.  1786.  Suppliers  of  herring  gutting  machine. 
(Canada.) 

B.  1787.  Manufacturers  of  water  heaters.  (Yorks.) 

B.1788.  Manufacturers  of  electric  signs  and  of  card¬ 
board  containers.  (China.) 

B.  1801.  Formula  for  lemonade  powder.  (London.) 

B.  1804.  Manufacturers  of  vacuum  plate  evaporators. 
(France.) 

B.  1805.  Suppliers  of  a  butter-pat  making  machine. 
(London.) 

B.  1806.  Manufacturers  of  filling  and  weighing, 
wrapping,  and  biscuit  machinery.  (Rhodesia.) 

B.  1807.  Firms  supplying  machinery  for  perforating 
labels.  (Durham.) 

B.  1808.  Literature  dealing  with  breakfast  cereals 
and  the  addresses  of  firms  supplying  the  equipment  for 
their  manufacture.  (Warwicks.) 

B.  1809.  Suppliers  of  egg  albumen  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  marshmallow.  (Glos.) 

B.  1811.  Firms  supplying  transparent  Cellophane 
wrapping  paper.  (Yorks.) 

B.  1819.  Information  regarding  a  Russian  flame 
peeler  for  potatoes.  (N.  Ireland.) 

B.  1821.  Causes  and  remedies  for  cloudiness  in 
gelatin.  (Lancs.) 

B.1822.  Machinery  required,  formulae,  and  litera¬ 
ture  dealing  with  ice  cream  manufacture.  (Lancs.) 

B.1823.  Manufacturers  of  mixing  machines.  (Ches.) 

B.1824.  Suppliers  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  potato  crisps.  (Sweden.) 

B.  1825.  Address  of  the  English  distributors  of 
American  vacuum  filling  machinery.  (Egypt.) 

B.1826.  Literature  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of 
dehydrated  mashed  potatoes.  (Lancs.) 

B.1830.  Manufacturers  of  a  pulping  machine  suit¬ 
able  for  use  in  sauce  manufacture.  (I^mrthumberland.) 

B.1831.  Literature  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of 
protein  hydrolysates.  (Lancs.) 

B.  1832.  Formulae  for  making  confectioners’  piping 
jelly.  (Lancs.) 

B.  1833.  Suppliers  of  machinery  for,  and  literature 
dealing  with,  the  manufacture  of  alimentary  pastes. 
(Staffs.) 

B.  1 834.  Recipes  for  ice  cream  wafers  and  cones,  and 
names  of  firms  supplying  the  machinery  necessary  for 
their  manufacture.  (Yorks.) 

B.  1837.  Suppliers  of  liquid  malt  extract  suitable  for 
pharmaceutical  use.  (India.) 

B.  1838.  Suppliers  of  a  specially  strong  can  opener. 
(Cumb.) 

B.1839.  Address  of  suppliers  of  invert  sugar.  (Eire.) 

B.1840.  Manufacturers  of  small  hydraulic  presses. 
(Essex.) 

B.1849.  Suppliers  of  powdered  malt  extracts. 
(Sussex.) 
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Recent  Patents 

> 

These  particulars  of  new  patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected 
from  the  “  Official  Journal  of  Patents”  and  are  published  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The  journal  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is. 
weekly  {annu^  subscription  £2  iw.). 


Abstract  of  Recent  Specification 

Improvements  in  Jelly  Making 

This  invention  is  concerned  with  the 
making  of  jellies  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  with  processes  for  preparing 
jellies  having  special  characteristics 
rendering  them  |jeculiarly  suitable  for 
use  in  connexion  with  bakery  goods, 
for  example  coffee  cakes,  jelly  rolls, 
filled  doughnuts,  and  the  like. 

The  principal  object  is  to  provide  a 
method  of  making  jellies  of  what  may 
be  called  "  salvy  texture,”  by  which 
terms,  as  used  herein,  is  meant  a  jelly 
having  spreading  properties  similar  to 
that  of  jams,  and  which  is  semi-solid, 
non-elastic  but  not  syrupy. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  one  has 
heretofore  proposed  that  a  pectin 
should  be  so  treated,  either  during  its 
production  or  while  it  is  being  used 
in  the  course  of  making  jellies,  that 
the  jelly  made  from  it  will  be  of 
salvy  texture. 

The  conventional  jelly-making  pro¬ 
cedure  involves  a  period  of  boiling 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  ingre¬ 
dients  all  into  solution.  This  boiling 
is  continued  until  the  desired  soluble 
solids  content  is  attained,  and  then 
acid  is  added,  either  to  the  mix  or  to 
the  containers,  prior  to  pouring. 

It  has  now  bwn  found  that  a  salvy 
jelly  will  result  if  during  the  boiling 
of  the  solution  containing  the  pectin 
the  pH  of  the  solution  be  maintained 
somewhere  between  4.0  and  7.0,  for 
example  by  addition  of  a  suitable 
buffer  or  alkali  long  enough  to  cause 
modification  of  the  pectin. 

A  similar  result  will  be  obtained  if  a 
pectin  is  used  which,  prior  to  its  in¬ 
corporation  in  a  jelly  batch,  has  been 
dissolved  and  the  solution  boiled  for 
an  adequate  time  while  its  pH*  was 
maintained  within  the  stated  limits. 

The  invention  therefore  comprises 
inter  alia  a  method  of  making  a 
pectin  jelly  of  salvy  texture  in  which 
a  pectin-containing  solution  is  heated 
or  preferably  boiled  until  the  pectin 
has  been  so  modified  as  to  cause  the 
jelly  resulting  from  it  to  be  of  salvy 
texture,  the  pH  of  the  said  solution 
being  maintained  during  the  heating 
or  boiling  operation  between  4.0  and 
7.0,  the  said  solution  being  subse¬ 
quently  used  for  making  a  jelly. 

A  process  is  included  in  which  a 
pectin-containing  jelly  batch  is  heated 
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or  preferably  boiled,  and  during  the 
heating  or  boiling  the  pH  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  maintained  somewhere  between 
4.0  and  7.0  by  the  addition  of  one  or 
more  suitable  buffers  or  alkalis,  until 
the  pectin  has  been  so  modified  as  to 
cause  the  jelly  resulting  from  it  to  be 
of  salvy  texture,  the  necessary  acid  to 
cause  setting  being  subsequently 
added. 

583,030.  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange.  ' 

Specifications  Published 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published 
Specifications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  is.  each. 

585,463.  Stevens,  A.  H.  (Gibson 
Electric  Refrigerator  Corporation) : 
Evaporators,  refrigerators  including 
the  evaporator,  and  method  of  manu¬ 
facturing  the  evaporator. 

585,490.  David,  V.  M. :  Apparatus 
for  dehydrating  fish  and  other  food 
products. 

585,492.  Janes  and  Green,  Ltd., 
Janes,  A.  R.,  and  Green,  H.  E.  : 
Folding  or  collapsible  crates  or  boxes. 
585,502.  British  Thermostat  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  Sherlock,  J.  E.  :  Thermo¬ 
static  indicating  devices  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  electric^ly  heated  ovens  and 
the  like. 

585.573.  National  Oil  Products 
Co. :  Production  of  fat-soluble  vita¬ 
min  concentrates. 


Trade  Marks 

The  list  of  trade  marks  of  interest 
to  readers  has  been  selected  from  the 
”  Official  Trade  Marks  Journal  ”  and 
is  published  by  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The 
journal  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Build¬ 
ings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is.  weekly 
(annual  subscription  £2  los.). 

HESGULES. — 641,455.  Flat  band 
strapping  machines,  labelling  machines, 
and  machines  for  tying  cases,  cartons, 
packages  and  similar  containers  with 
wire  or  metal  strip.  The  Hercules 
Steel  Strapping  Go.,  Ltd.,  Gwydir 
Chambers,  104,  High  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.i. 


AYDS. — 642,120.  Confectionery  (not 
medicated).  Garl  August  Eutter,  35, 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
U.S.A. 

PLASTOL.  —  642,258.  Flavourings 
(other  than  essential  oils).  Gonroy 
Kenton,  Ltd.,  293,  Kenton  Lane, 
Harrow,  Middlesex. 

IHOLETMALT.  —  643,590.  Cakes 
containing  malt.  Inglis  and  Go.,  Ltd., 
33-37.  Eliza  Street,  Belfast. 

GOLDEN  GATE.— 644,306.  Coffee, 
cocoa,  chocolate,  chicory,  essences. 
Gave,  Johnson  and  Go.,  Ltd.,  19  West 
Tentner  Street,  London,  E.i. 


New  Companies 

Lily  Brand  Flour  Oompany,  Limited. 
(427846.)  loiA,  St.  Peter’s  Street, 
St.  Albans.  Nom.  cap. :  £2,500  in  £1 
shares.  Dins. :  H.  A.  and  W.  A. 
Young,  both  of  10,  Kirkdale  Road, 
Harpenden. 

Tuckers  Mills,  Limited.  (427926.) 
Tuckers  Mills,  Bassett  Street,  Canton, 
Cardiff.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a 
manufacturer  carried  on  at  Cardiff  by 
T.  Tucker  and  to  carry  on  bus.  of 
millers,  etc.  Nom.  cap. :  £30,000  in 
£1  shares.  Gov.  dir. :  T.  Tucker, 
Brynheulog,  Mountain  Road,  Caer¬ 
philly. 

Meiers,  Limited.  (430349.)  Spencer 
House,  South  Place,  E.C.2.  To  carry 
on  bus.  of  dealers  in  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  commodities  and  consumable 
articles,  etc.  Nom.  cap. :  £10,000  in 
£i  shares.  Dirs. :  A.  M.  Sassoon,  36, 
Curzon  Street,  W.i;  G  P.  S.  Lowe, 
D.S.C.,  V.R.D.,  26,  Ennismore 

Avenue,  Guildford;  W.  R.  Tomkinson 
and  P.  J.  P.  Barker. 

Joseph  Sigley,  Limited.  (430602.) 
Mount  Pleasant  Mills,  Knight  Street, 
Macclesfield.  To  take  over  bus.  of 
cardboard  box  maker  and  carton 
manufacturer  carried  on  by  Joseph 
Sigley.  Nom.  cap.:  £1,000  in  £i 
shares.  Dirs. :  J.  Sigley  and  Mrs.  M. 
Sigley,  239,  Chester  Road,  Maccles¬ 
field. 

Ross  Brothers  (Grimsby),  Limited. 

(430613.)  19,  West  Market,  Fish 

£>^ks,  Grimfiby.  To  carry  on  bus.  of 
fish  and  oyster  merchants,  etc.  Nom. 
cap. :  £2,000  in  £i  shares.  Permt. 
dirs. :  T.  Ross,  40,  Park  Avenue, 
Grimsby;  C.  Ross,  6,  Lindum  Road, 
Cleethorpes. 

Frostalre  Refrigeration  Gompany, 
Limited.  (434613*)  26,  Aylmer 

Parade,  Hornsey,  N.  Nom.  cap.: 
£1,000  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.:  L.  L. 
Amesbury,  i.  Delta  Court,  Crickle- 
wood,  N.W.2;  A.  Parker,  45,  Nutfield 
Road,  Cricklewood,  N.W.2. 

Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  com¬ 
piled  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Company  Registration  Agents,  116, 
Chancery  Lcine,  London.  W.C.  2. 
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Pliofilm  seals 
moisture  in 


Pliofilm  seals 
moisture  out 


PUofilm  heat-seals  with  a  welded  joint  that 
makes  a  Pliofilm  pack  completely  moisture- 
proof.  Moisture  can’t  get  in  or  out.  Pliofilm 
is  also  air,  oil,  mould,  and  waterproof, 
odourless  and  tasteless,  laminates  with  paper, 
foil,  and  other  materials.  Send  for  the 
detailed  Pliofilm  Book  to  Pliofilm  Dept.  F.M. 
Goodyear,  Wolverhampton. 

'jf  Pliofilm  is  a  rrgistered 
trade  mark  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 
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Fsemg  last  fiagg  tf  Edhoriol 


/  use  Gosheron  tapes 
because  Tve  proved 

V  them  GOOD  / 


TRANSOTAP  self-adheeive  cellulose  t«pes. 

TEXO-TAPE  self-adhesive  cloth  tapes. 

Catoriapt  the  leading  cotton  paroelling  tapes. 


(JK)  GUMMED  TAPE 

(sorry,  but  in  short  supply  as  yet) 

Gosheron  tapes  —  every  time 


JOHN  GOSHERON  &  CO  LTD 


PUneerM  of  the  Packaging  Tape  Industry 
GAYFORD  ROAD.  LONDON  W.  1 2 


SHE  3326  (five  lines) 


Ditpetuert  now  available 


MEDIA  CURIFICATION  •  SYRUPS  ■  EXTRAQS 
LIQUID  PARAFFIN  •  PENICILLIN  •  ANTI-TOXINS 
INSULIN  •  MEDICINAL  WINES  •  ESSENTIAL  OILS 
BLOOD  SERUM  *  STREPTOMYCIN  •  IPECACUANHA  *  GUNS 
QUININE  •  BACTERIA  •  IRISH  MOSS  •  THEOBROMINE 


De  Iaval 

CENTRIFUGAL  CLARIFIERS 
FOR  CHEMICAL,  PHARMACEUTICAL 
&  BACTERIOLOCICAL  PREPARATIONS 


Man)r  a  miracle  of  moder 
medicine  owes  its  successfu 
large-scale  preparation  u 
De  Laval  Centrifuges. 

De  Laval  Chemical  Engineer: 
can  draw  on  over  60  )rears 
experience  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  centrifuges  for 
specialised  applications,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  offer  )ioii 
full  advice  and  assistance. 


1  ALFA.LAYAL  CO.  LTD.,  GREAT 

j  TELEPHONE:  EALING  0116  (P.B.X.) 

WEST  ROAD,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDLESEX 

TELEGRAMS:  ALFA~LAVAL,  PHONE,  LONDON 
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Scientifically  Graded  Silver  Stream  Gelatines 
enable  you  to  depend  on  precise  continuity  of 
all  essentials  at  all  times.  When  you  re-order, 
the  system  of  Grade  Specification  is  a  guarantee 
of  definite  degrees  of  jelly-strength,  viscosity, 
colour,  clarity  &  pH  value,  to  that,  once  having 
found  the  grade  that  is  ideal  for  your  purpose, 
future  deliveries  will  always  be  the  same.  Make 
a  note  to  change  to  Silver  Stream  when  supplies 
become  available. 


FRED  ADAMS  a  CO  LTD 

RELIANCE  WORKS,  WEST  BROMWICH  | 


Stream 
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7  CALVERLEY  PARK  GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.  'Phone  3496 


Four  tas-firtd  malt  roasting  cyltndtrs.  {Cast 
also  be  used  for  ct^ee,  eoeoa,  barcelom 
nuts.)  Capacity,  approx.  lo  ewt. 
Roasting  time,  approx.  2  hours. 
R.P.M.  19  20.  Cos  con¬ 
sumption  2,000  c.ft.  ef 
.Th.V gas.  Cyhn- 
are  fitted  aidi 
sampling  doors,  and 
internal  disturbing 
t  ones  to  keep  the 
cereal  on  the 


ADMUL 

GLYCERYL  MONOSTEARATE 


NO  RAW  MATERIALS! 

We  regret  deliveries  are 
temporarily  suspended 

ADVITA  LIMITED 

2  KINGSCOTE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


foremost  for  pumping  viscous  and  non-viscous  food 
products.  Cold  or  Hot.  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Types, 
fixed  or  portable.  Electric,  Petrol  or  Belt  driven. 


*  MORION  *  Rotary  Ti 
Pump.  Motor  or  6 
Drtvtn. 


'MORTON'  Trolloy 
fmp.  BItaric  or 
NtrtI  Driven. 


'MORTON'  CtntrifufolRump- 
Ing  Set.  Copociiict  up  le  37,000 
C.P.H.  Htodi 
up  M  160  n. 


Fuji  particulart  f  rom  the  mnkert : 

ROBERT  MORTON  &  CO.,  LTD. 

TRENT  WORKS  BURTON-ON-TRENT 

Tetephene:  ToJogromt 

lwton.on-Tre«t  9033-4  “  Morton,  Burton-on-Treni” 
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The  amazing 

steam  trap 


J 


J  « 


gives 
you 

positive  advantages 

SAVES  FUEL  •  GIVES  HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY  •  INCREASES  PERFORMANCE 
ELIMINATES  TROUBLE  •  REDUCES  COSTS 

Hundreds  of  steam  users,  from  jam  manufacturers, 
canners,  laundries  to  hospitals,  have  proved  over  the  last 
twelve  months  by  exhaustive  tests  that  the  MIL  Steam 
Trap  is  suitable  for  practically  every  job  throughout  a 
steam  system.  Tests  have  shown  that  because  of  the 
unique  construction  of  MIL  Traps  stoppages  are 
practically  non-existent  and  apparatus  works  far  more 
efficiently.  In  these  days  of  fuel  shortages  it  is  essential 
that  every  pound  of  steam  be  used  to  the  utmost.  We 
believe  that  in  the  MIL  Steam  Trap  we  have  the  answer 
and  invite  manufacturers  to  write  for  full  technical  data. 
For  your  convenience  a  coupon  is  displayed  below  which 
only  needs  clipping  out  and  attaching  to  your  letterhead. 


Jor  all  types  of  steam  apparatus 

PINTHIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR  NOTEHEADING  AND  MAILTOOAY; 

TYPES  OF  EQUIPMENT  USED 


MIDLAND  INDUSTRIES  LTD.,  WOLVERHAMrTON.  TEL  23901 


^  YES 


Yeatwnin  is  pure,  dried,  de-bittered  Yeast — 
richest  in  Vitamins  Bi  and  B2 — with  a  40 
per  cent.  Protein  content.  It  adds  greatly  to 
Food  Value,  and  imparts  an  appetising, 
piquant  flavour  that  results  in  increased 
demand  for  your  Processed  Foods, 

Vilamm  Bi  ...  2’10  mgitu.p'r  tt. 

Khtfimm  («,)  1-43  ”  "  "  \ 

AMfin  .  9-30  "  ••  ••  ■ 


^  YES  ..t^eioe^a/ve^  2Sie  Ci(ntet£tue4€t^ 

^YESTAMIN 

BRAND  OF  PURE  DRIED  YEAST 

THE  ENGLISH  GRAINS  CO.'  LTD.  BURTON-  ON  -TRENT 


for  FOODSTUFFS 

We  have  specialised  in  the  manufacture  of  Harmless  Edible  Colours  for  nearly 
70  years  and  this  long  experience,  aided  by  the  benefits  of  modern  scientific 
research,  enables  us  to  offer  products  of  the  highest  possible  purity  and 
conforming  to  the  most  exacting  standards. 

A  staff  of  experts  is  available  to  assist  customers  in  the  solution  of  any 
problems  v/ith  which  they  may  be  faced,  and  this  service  Is  freely  at  their  disposal. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  IS  YOUR  SECURITY 


Manufacturers  of  Edible  Colours 


HOUNSLOW 


MIDDLESEX 


5  Gallon  Steam* 
Jacketed  Mixing 
Pan  with  bottom 
outlet,  as  supplied 
for  the  dyestuffs 
and  chemical  in¬ 
dustries.  Anchor- 
t  y  pe  agitator. 
Totally  enclosed 
gearing.  Dome 
cover.  Fig.  7043 


CANNON  IRON  FOUNDRIES  LTD. 
DEEPFIELDS  •  BILSTON  •  STAFFS. 


London  Office  i  Chemical  Plant  Dept,  57  Victoria  St., 
London,  S.W.1.  Telephone:  ABBEY  2708  (2  lines) 


Every  piece  of  PYREX 
Brand  Scientific  Glass¬ 
ware,  be  it  a  simple 
measuring  flask  or  a 
Soxhiet  Extractor  as  here 
illustrated,  is  made  to  a 
definite  standard,  and  is 
thoroughly  tested  with 
meticulous  care  and 
precision  for  accuracy. 


By  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  co-efficient 
of  expansion  of  3'2  x  10*‘ 
per  degree  C.  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  PYREX  glass  can 
be  made  more  robust 
than  that  of  ordinary 
composition,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  a  wide  margin  of  safety 
for  everyday  handling. 


im  LIU 

It  follows  therefore,  that, 
as  the  physical  and  chem¬ 
ical  properties  are  so 
finely  balanced,  the  life  of 
PYREX  Brand  Scientific 
Glassware  is  definitely 
lengthened  and  thus 
much  of  the  cost  of 
glassware  replacements 
is  saved. 

That’s  why  you  can  always 
rely  on  PYREX  Brand. 


SCIENTIFIC 

GLASSWARE 


Jamts  A.  Jobling  &  Co.  Ltd. 
Wtar  Glass  Works, 
Sundtrland. 
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T-rrr^. 


CITRIC 


V  ■V 


JOHN  &  E.  STURGE 

LIMITED 

I  VVHEELEYS  RD  •  BIRMINGHAM  15 
Manufacturers  of  Fine  Chemicals  since  tSsj 


Gill  i  GESIIS 


lllllllllllllllllllllilllllllillllllllllil^ 

ACACIA 

BENZOIN 

DAMAR 

MANILA 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS 


llllllillllllilliillillillllllllllM 

KARAYA 

SANDARAC 

SHELLAC 

TRAGACANTH 


M.HAMBURGER&SONS 


Talaphen* : 
MANtionHe<M«4l39 

Talagramt ; 

G^omaclon  Bllgata 
London 


CEYLON  HOUSE 
EASTCH  EAP 
LONDON,  E.C.3 


DRY  CLEANING 


is  a  modern  method 
designed  for  ex¬ 
tracting  dirt  and 
foreign  matter  and 
at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  article 
in  its  original  form 
and  retaining  its 
entire  properties. 


•  50  years  of  experience  in  cleaning  CURRANTS 
and  SULTANAS  is  placed  at  your  service.  We 
have  a  machine  for  all  classes  of  manufacturers. 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 


This  is  exactiy  what  the 

DUCKWORTH 
DRY  FRUIT  CLEANER 

does. 

It  takes  from  Currants 
and  Sultanas  the 
STALKS,  DIRT,  DUST 
GRUBS  and  NAILS 
leaving  the  fruit  with  its 
original  bloom  and  its 
entire  sweetness. 


CALEB  DUCKWORTH  LIMITED  *  COLNE  *  LANCASHIRE 
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*  For  announcements  •  paging  •  staff 
location  •  relaying  radio  and  recorded 
music. 


Made  by  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
TELEPHONE  EQUIPMENT 
in  the  British  Empire. 


Supplied  on  rental  terms  which  include 
full  service. 

Write  for  booklet  P325 


&  ELECTRIC  CO.  LTD, 


LIMITED 

WADSWORTH  RD.,  PERIVALE, 
6REENF0RD.  MIDDLESEX 

phone:-  PERivQtt//72'3 


MELBOURNE  HOUSE.  ALDWYCH.  LONDON. 
W.C.2 

Tcicphon.  :  Temple  Bar  4506. 

Telegrams  :  Strowger.  Estrand,  London. 

Also  at :  Birmingham,  Bristol.  Glasgow.  Leeds,  Manchester. 
Newcastle.  Sheffield. 

STROWGER  WORKS,  LIVERPOOL,  7 
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to  the 

Smaller  Trader 

Have  you  considered  the  many  ways  in  which  a 
banking  account  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  your 
business  ?  Did  you,  for  instance,  know  that  if  you 
have  an  account  with  Barclays  Bank  you  can  .  .  . 

1.  Make  use  of  the  Bank’s  Credit  informa* 


For  THE  MAKING  of 

MACARONI  k  SPAGHETTI 

DRYING  MACHINES  for 

ONIONS,  HERBS,  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES  &  GRAIN 

BAKING  MACHINES  for 

FOODSTUFFS  of  all  VARIETIES 

Machinet  of  Reliability 

Tito  roeult  of  Rotmarch  and 
Invontion 


tion  Service  and  Intelligence  Department  _  ___ 

for  information  on  trading  conditions  at  SPOONEB  DRYEB  &  EN6.  Co.  Ltd. 

home  and  abroad.  lltKLEY,  YORKS.  Phen*  ft  Gram*  ILKLET  f4T 


.  MoKobckiruar 


(3>udeA  Caht/ 


ESSENCES... 


:xxi 


2.  Bank  any  surplus  cash,  thus  reducing 
the  danger  of  theft. 

3.  Obtain  information  on  Insurance, 
Investment  and  personal  Taxation 
problems. 

4.  Pay  and  receive  money  by  cheque — the 
quickest,  easiest  and  safest  way. 

5.  Have  funds  available  when  travelling 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  overseas. 

'  You  should  ask  the  Manager  of  your  local  branch 
to  tell  you  more  about  these  and  other  services  that 
Barclays  Bank  can  offer. 

BANK  WITH  BARCLAYS 


BARCLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 
54  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON.  E.C.3 


DRY  FLAVOURS.. 


Seed-caki/ 

THE  GLYNN  COMPANY  LIMITED 

GLOBE  WORKS  •  HALIFAX  •  YORKSHIRE 

LcnAtn:  2  Loiwdftle  Road,  KUburxi.  N.W.6.  8  C'UremoDt  Gardeiw.  Leitb. 
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Always  cheerful,  but  with  serious  intent, 
she  scours  and  scrubs  away  dirt  and  danger 
from  factory  and  office  buildings.  She 
works  with  soap  and  water — and  with 
‘Chloros*.  She  knows  that  a  solution  of 
‘Chloros’  destroys  bad  and  stale  smells, 
and  gets  rid  of  all  slimy  deposits  in  which 
disease  germs  may  breed.  ‘Chloros’  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  disinfectants 
known,  yet  it  is  perfectly  safe  when 
correctly  handled. 


A  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  specially 
prepared  for  use  as  a  disinfectant. 

IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED 
LONDON,  S.W.1 


SAVE  FUEL  AND  STILL 
GET  HOT  WATER 

Too  much  fuel  is  often  used  for  too  little  hot  water. 

With  steam  and  cold  water  available 
the  only  equipment  you  need  is  a 
Leonard-Thermostatic  Steam  &  Water 
Mixer  and  you  will  make  all  the  hot 
water  your  steam  can  provide. 

You  will  make  it  only  as  you  want  it  and 
when  you  want  it.  You  will  save  storage 
losses  (often  enough  it  costs  more  to 
store  heat  than  to  make  it).  You  will 
exchange  equip- 
You  will  save  space.  You  will  get 
- ‘  *  warm  water  or  hot  water  at  will,  kept 

Hat  uniform  temperature  by  a  quick 
acting  thermostat  within  the  mixer. 

Leonard-Thermostatic  Steam  &  Water 
Mixers  supply  hot  water  for  wash 
fountains,  troughs,  wash  -  basins, 
showers,  canteen  kitchens  and  many 

B  industrial  processes. 

They  can  be  used  on  either  hot  and  cold 
water  or  steam  and  cold  water  supplies. 

•k  Please  write  for  Pamphlet,  quoting 

'•ef.26.1867. 


G  VALVES 


(PATENTED) 


nALHER.CROSWELLER  iCQ  LTn 

CHELTEMIAM.OIOS. 
und  6  Gordon  Sq  London  WC  l 
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LIFTS 

CRANES 


ELECTRIC  PULLEY  BLOCKS 
RUNWAYS  •  CONVEYORS 
WORKSHOP  TRUCKS  .  HOISTS,  etc. 


FILTER 

CLOTHS 


For  every  branch  of 
Food  Manufacture 


MAINTENANCE  •  REBUILDS  •  CHANGEOVERS 


FACTORY  ACT  WORK  AND  ALL  TYPES  OF  REPAIR 


VauDlian  Lift  EnglnaerlnD  Ltd. 


The  largest  manufacturers 
of  filter  cloths  offer  you 
technical  advice  on  all  filter 
problems. 


47/51.  FEATHERSTONE  ST..  LONDON.  E.C.I 


CLERKENWeU  4792,3 


VAUNLIFT,  FINSQUAHE.  LONDON 


BRO.  &  AUSTIN  LTD. 


2  FLOOR  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  LIFTS 


STUBBINS  VALE  MILLS 


roA*jr£l30  Os.  Od.  Erected  London 
£150  Os.  Od.  Erected  Provinces 
NETT  [£  98  Os.  Od.  Ex  Works,  unpacked 


RAMSBOTTOM,  LANCS. 


ONE  OF  THE  PORRITTS  &  SPENCER  GROUP  OF  MILLS 


The  COMPLETE 


CANNING 

MACHINE 


STAINLESS  STEEL 

WIRE  GAUZE 


'i 


■f 


IVEBYTHISG  IS  PACKAGiSC 

feriltllS"--  JARS  •  TIAS"  CARTI 

?  .  A.  m  ■¥  m  mar  mam«  am  a  m  my  mm  m  m  n  m  m  ^  m 


facture’ 


SODIUM  ACID  PYROPHOSPHATE 


iSIHilH 


for  all  types 


of  Bottles  and 
Jars.*  Most  sizes 
for  early  deliv¬ 
ery.  A  range  of 
colours  is  avail¬ 
able  for  Export. 


That  is  aeration  at  its  best — resulting 
from  the  use  of  a  perfect  baking  powder, 
giving  that  light  and  airy  texture  to 
pastries,  cakes,  and  scones,  so  gratifying 
to  the  most  exacting  housewife. 

Sodium  Acid  Pyrophosphate  is  the 
ingredient  which  “controls”  aeration  in  the 
Baking  Powder  and  ensures  its  COj  being 
released  slowly  during  the  baking  period 
more  gradually  than  any  other  similar 
ingredient. 

Make  certain  to  order  Sodium  Acid  Pyro¬ 
phosphate  and  be  sure  of  producing  the 
perfect  baking  powder .  .  .  Your  enquiries 
are  cordially  invited  and  will  receive  the 
immediate  attention  of  our  Technical  Staff. 


Send  your  enquiries  to 

^ASSOCIATED  PHOSPHATE 
I  MANUFACTURERS  LTD. 


LUTON,  BEDFORDSHIRE 


THE  PASCALL  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD 


POPPER  A  CO.  LTD. 

127.  CREAT  SUFFOLK  STREET. 
LONDON.  S  E.I.  (Ttle  HOP.  1881-2) 


Wheat  Starch 

and 

Wheat  Gluten 


Suitable  for  all 
food  manufacturing 
purposes 


Your  packages  are  your  salesmen.  They  require 
reliable  adhesives.  The  Keystone  range  has  been 
built  up  over  many  years  and  our  long  experience 
in  manufacturing  hand  and  machine  gums  is  at 
your  disposal.  Your  enquiries  will  receive 
the  personal  attention  of  the  Sales  Direaor. 


Inquiries  invited 

NUTREGEN  LTD. 

WILLESDEN,  N.W.IO 


means  more  output  and  the  machine 
that  will  do  this  for  you  is  the 


Turbine  Sifter  which  uses  only  a 
small  amount  of  screen  cloth  and 
which  takes  up  only  a  small  area 
of  factory  floor  space. 


Let  us  demonstrate 
to  you  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  turbine 
sifting.  A  practical 
test  on  your  own 
material  at,  our 
London  Test  Station 
will  show  you  why 
leading  manufac¬ 
turers  prefer  this 
method  of  sitting. 

tVri/r  for  list  F.M.8 
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Junior 


A  small  capacity  machine  to 
handle  approximately  10  gal¬ 
lons  an  hour.  Particularly 
suitable  for  commercial  use 
where  only  small  hatches  of 
emulsion  are  required,  and 
also  for  laboratory  experi¬ 
mental  work. 

Simple  design,  easy  to  dis¬ 
mantle  and  easily  cleaned. 
Unaffected  by  acids  or  alkalis. 
No  risk  of  bacterial  contami¬ 
nation  of  foodstuffs.  Has  all 
advantages  of  larger  models 
of  Weir  Homogenisers.  Fully 
described  in  illustrated  leaflet 
No.  ID133. 

'EIIOLTD 


A  successful  Savings  Group  is  an  important  asset.  It 
helps  new-comers  to  settle  down,  and  it  is  a  sure  indication 
of  a  friendly  spirit  throughout  the  firm.  Group  Saving 
calls  for  a  special  effort  now;  and  wise  managements 
and  responsible  employees  fully  realise  how  important 
it  is  for  people  to  go  on  saving  the  simple  way — at 
work.  A  review  of  your  own  Staff  Savings  Group  may 
reveal  some  way  in  which  you  can  beat  your  previous 
best  effons. 

Mmr  groMpt  New  members 

If  you  have  no  Staff  Savings  Group,  If  you  have  a  Savings  Group,  will 
will  you  get  one  started  right  away  ?  you  do  all  you  can  to  encourage  the 
Every  place  of  employment  should  Staff  to  ioin  ? —  *  every  employee  a 
have  its  own  Group.  group  member’  should  be  the  aim. 

Facilities  Savings  clubs 

Experience  shows  that  the  fullest  These  are  the  ideal  way  of  saving 
facilities  induce  the  highest  Savings,  for  holidays,  Christmas  or  other 
Ask  your  Local  Savings  Committee  special  occasions.  Qubs  are  popular 
or  Assistant  Commissioner  for  easy  to  run  and  need  not  interfere 
details  of  the  various  schemes.  with  your  Savings  Group. 

f>t/OTiiiafio>i,  tmupmtm  and  publicity  materia!  art  provided  free  of  charge  — 
tfpfy  to  your  Local  Savings  Conanittee  or  to  the  National  Savings  Committee. 
Sanctuary  Buildings,  Wtstntinsttr,  S.W.t. 

It^s  easier  to  save  in  a 

STAFF  SAVINGS  GROUP 


>giifflCii€i^esY :  (SR,iagg®My: 


FEED  PUMPS  DE-AERATORS 

EVAPORATING  &  DISTILLING  PLANTS 
AIR  PUMPS  AIR  COMPRESSORS 

REFRIGERATING  MACHINERY  •  ETC. 


Issued  by  the  National  Sasnngs  Commiitri 
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EHOUIRitS 

INVITED 


i 

ECCLES  (BIRMINGHAM)  LIMITED 

76  HAZELWELL  LANE.  STIRCHLEY.  BIRMINGHAM  30 


The  King  Electric  Chain  Pulley  Blocks  range  in  capacity  from 
5  cwts.  to  10  tons.  Write  for  booklet  on  Lifting  and  Shiftini 

GEO.  W.  KING  LTD. 


Telephone:  Kinfi  Norton  1181  (P.B.X.) 


!  LONDON  & 
/  LANCASHIRE 

I:  INSURANCE  C? 
LTP 


Far  Prpipoettu,  full  infprmmtim  tm  mU 
tUsiu  tf  »ri$$  /•; 

Cluef  Administration: 

7>  Chancery  Lane^  London,  W.C.2 


P.Y.B.  WORKS,  HITCHIN,  HERTS 


IHf  ra«l«  Mil 


Grind  in  on*  Operation  to  desired 
Fineness  t 


Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Wheat 

Husks 

Chaff 

Roots 

Spices 

Offals 

Gums 

Sugar 

Herbs 

Chemicals 


Alfalfa 

Screenings 

Seaweed 

Locust  Beans 

Limestone 

Fertilisers 

Cake  (Compressed) 
Meat  and  Bones 
Hoofs  and  Horns 
Waste  Products 
etc.,  etc. 


COMPACl 
SIMPLE 
TO  INSTAL 


Scope  of  Products  success/ii/fr 
handles  practically  unlimited 

Maximum  Output 
at  Lowest  Cost 

17,300 

SATISFIED  USERS 


Demanstratlom  are 
willingly  given 


J  T  'j.i 


HO  KNOBS  TO  TURN 


'hmbuord  a<jolnStT)£RN/\JITI9~'l  UWMS 


FILL  AND  READ  •  5  SECONDS 


The  qniokest  and  simplest  means  of 
eheeking  moistnre  eontent  of  foodstnffs 

This  compact,  self-contained  electrical  meter  was 
developed  by  the  Baldwin  Instrument  Company  for 
the  National  Physical  Laboratory.  It  is  the  quickest 
and  simplest  means  of  obtaining  the  moisture  content 
of  grain,  seeds,  dried  peas  and  similar  foodstuffs. 
There  are  no  knobs  to  turn  or  calculations  to  make. 
You  pour  the  sample  into  a  container,  read,  and 
remove  the  container  to  empty  —  that’s  all.  It  is  a  job 
that  can  be  done  by  anyone  in  a  few  seconds. 


EMPTY  -  5  SECONDS 


BALDWIN 

N.P.L.”  MOISTURE  METER 


Full  particulars  and  prices  on  application  to: 

BALDWIN  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED 

GRAND  BUILDINGS,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE.  LONDON.  W.C.2.  T«l.  WHIt«hall  3736 


CTERNOL  ltd  .  ROYAL  LONDON  HOUSE  •  FINSBURY  SQUARE  .  LONDON  E.C2  •  MOltardi  3B7I.5 
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‘FOLD-HOLD* 

The  Perfect  Closures  for 
Paper  Sags  .  .  . 

REPLACEABLE  — EFFICIENT  —  NEAT 

Specimen  Prices  per  1 ,000 - 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


KLEEN-KLIPS  LTD 

224  BRIGHTON  ROAD.  COULSDON,  SURREY 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

LAMSON  PARAGON  SUPPLY  COMPANY  LIMITED 


T.P.  '8 


|lv^  ^ 

ig  The  Pulliag  Power  of  m 

i  Poster  Advertising 

§  has  grown 

m  During  the  last  war,  as  in  the  1914-18  war, 
si  Poster  advertising  was  used  to  give  guidance 
and  direction  to  the  British  public  and  to  call 
^  for  the  energy  and  forbearance  which  was 
^  necessary  to  gain  victory.  That  it  succeeded 
^  nobody  will  now  dispute.  That  it  has  made 
gg  people  more  poster  conscious  than  ever  before 
is  certain.  And  now  British  products  in  full  ^ 
Sg  dress  are  slowly  returning  to  the  hoardings.  ^ 
P  Long  period  contracts  are  the  general  require- 
^  ment  today  and  Sheldons  will  be  pleased  to 
g  give  intending  advertisers  their  advice  and  the  ^ 
^  benefit  of  their  106  years’  experience  of  Poster 
^  Advertising  for  National  or  Local  campaigns. 


Eatablithed  J840 

SHELDON  HOUSE,  QUEEN  ST.,  LEEDS,  1 


“COSMO” 

EJECTORS 

PROVIDE  A  SIMPLE  AND 

ECONOMICAL  MEANS  OF 

FILLING 

VATS,  KIERS,  TANKS.  CISTERNS 

LIFTING  WATER  FROM 

WELLS.  SUMPS.  CELLARS 
EXTRACTING  MOISTURE. 

AIR  AND  GASES  FROM 

TANKS.  CLOTHS.  ETC. 

Other  manufactures  include  Centrifugal  Pumps, 
Heat  Exchange  Plant,  Injectors,  Exhaust  Heads, 
Steam  Traps,  Welded  Steel  Work. 

HOLDEN  &  BROOKE,  LTD. 

SIRIUS  WORKS,  o  66  VICTORIA  ST. 
MANCHESTER.  12  “  ■  e  . 


66  VICTORIA  ST. 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


K  J  1  I  1 1 
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Group  of  four  all-welded  Stainless  Steel  Jacketed  Mixing  Vessels, 
complete  with  stirring  gear. 


IP 

Cl  or  nearly  half  a  century,  John 
Thompsons  of  Dudley  have  been 
pioneering  in  new  ways  of  doing 
things  in  design  and  fabrication 
of  ALL  types  of  Food  Plant  in  all 
types  of  metals. 

STAINLESS  MONEL, 
MONEL  or  INCONEL, 
NICKEL-CLAD  STEEL, 
MONEL,  NICKEL,  etc. 

Today,  John  Thompsons  of 
Dudley  pride  themselves  more 
than  ever  on  their  ability  to  solve 
seemingly  insoluble  problems 
which  occur  daily  in  the  Food 
Industry’. 

Write  us  on  the  matter. 


JuInlklB 

FOOD  PLANT  DEPT.,  DUDLEY  (WORCSO 


TESTS  MADE  AND  ADVICE 
GIVEN  FREE  :: 

Our  Experience  at  your  Service' 


S.HJOHNSON  £>C9LTP  Carpenters  Rd.  London.E.15. 


Phont  MARYLAND  1865 


Crarrys  -  FILTRUM,  PHONE,  LONDON 
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AMAZING  DISCOVERY 

puts  an  end  to  Rats  and  Mice! 

Never  before  has  there  been  so 
effective  a  rat  and  mouse  killer 
— 2  grains  are  sufficient  to  kill. 

•  Ready  for  use. 

•  No  further  mixing  required. 

•  Rats  eat  It  readily. 

•  I  /6  and  5/-  per  tin. 

Rod'Antu 

contains  Alpha-Napthyl-Thiourea 

Send  for  Technical  Leaflet  and  Terms 

B 

RODMILL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LTD.,  LIVERPOOL,  3 
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g  PECTI N 

•  CONSISTENT  QUALITY 

•  PALE  COLOUR 

•  HIGH  SETTING  POWER 

Finxujel  is  at  present  only  available  for 
manufacturers  holding  M.O.F.  permits. 

Made  by 

H.  P.  BULMER  &  CO.,  LTD.,  HEREFORD 

aim  M  Wadsworth  Road,  Perivalc,  Middlesex,  Tel. :  Perivale  567S,  ai 
Tiafford  Park.  Manchester,  Tel. :  Trafford  Park  1066. 


S  C  €  T  ” 

High-speed  Cutting,  Mincing,  Mixing  and  Filling  Machines 

for  MEAT  and  PASTE  MANUFACTURERS 

"SCOT”  MEAT  CUTTING  MACHINE 
PULLEY  DRIVE 

Also  made  with  direct  motor  drive. 


Manufactured  in  sizes  from  600-6,000  lbs.  per  hour. 

Sole  Manufacturers: 

MACNAUGHTON&WATSONLtd. 

ENGINEERS  •  GLASGOW,  S.E. 


SUTCLIFFE 
puts  the  SEAL  on 
your  reputation 

You  take  the  most 


scrupulous  care  in  the 
manufacture  of  your  pro¬ 
ducts,  yet  all  your  efforts 
can  be  negatived  after 
packing  if  the  cap  of  your 
glass  container  is  a  faulty 
fit.  Make  sure  of  a  per¬ 
fect  fit  every  time  by  using 
Sutcliffe  jars  and  closures. 


J.  W.  SUTCLIFFE  &  CO. 

Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers 

293  REGENT  STREET.  LONDON.  W 

Telephone:  Langham  3156/8 


EXTRA  FOOD  VALUE 
AND  EXTRA  FOOD  FLAVOUR 


When  the  contents  are  tasted,  that  extra  lood 
flavour  will  be  noticed  immediately.  The  extra 
nutrition  and  health  value  will  also  be  there.  These 
two  combinations  are  diflicult  to  End  to-day — but 
they  can  be  there,  if  you  use  “YEATEX.”  This 
concentrated  palatable  yeast  extract  from  brewers* 
yeast  should  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soups, 
cooked  meals,  sandwich  spreads  and  other 
savoury  preparations. 


[Sales  Office:  FREDK.  BOEHM  LTD.,  19  Bentinck  Street,  London,  W.l.  Telephone:  Welbeck  7933 


ELECTRODE  SOLDERING  IRON 


One  of  the  meet  luccessful  selderlof  tools  used  by  the 
Canning  industry  is  the  STANELCO  Electrode  Soldering  Iron. 

Soldering  temperature  is  reached  very  quickly  and  is 
maintained. 

This  iron  is  one  of  the  wide  range  of  STANELCO  soldering 
tools  and  equipment  designed  (or  simultaneous  multi-joint 
soldering  or  brazing  o<  quite  large  jobs. 

T  it’s  a  soldering  problem,  consult 

Standard  Telephones  and  Cables  Limited 

(INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLIES  DIVISION) 

CLINE  ROAD.  BOUNDS  GREEN.  N.  II. 

Telephone:  ENTerprise  4461 


ELECTRODE 

SOLDERING 

TOOLS 
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•  WHITE  {gS?^ZT.c 

•  BROWN  {  FUWOUR 
•DARK {K 

W**  GLOSSOP  &  BULAY  LTD. 

MALTSTERS  AND  MILLERS 

-  HULL  - 


PURE 

BARLEY -MALT 
FLOUR 


STEAM 
&  GREASE  TRAPS 

For  pressures  up  to  10  lbs./D'.  Specially  designed 
to  prevent  hot  grease  from  passing  into  drains. 
Extensively  used  in  connection  with  Steaming 
Vessels,  Cooking  Apparatus,  etc. 

Particulars  given  on  request. 

BRITISH  STEAM  SPECIALTIES  LTD.,  LEICESTER 

LONDON  *  UVERPOOL  *  WHISTON  *  GLASGOW  *  BRISTOL 
MANCHESTER  AND  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


liisJK  1 

ft 

'  1  ^  TL 


Write  for 


F  L  O  W  L  I  N  E 
Handbook :  Fisher 
A  Ludlow  Ltd. 
Gridway  Division, 
Dept.  7,  110/111 
Strand,  London, 
W.C.2.  Temple 
Bar  2755. 


.  v  /  ..Til 

,  -A  . 


I  .^1 

v,| 


ACCURATE 


ADAPTABLE 


THE 

“RECORD” 

FOR 

FILLING 

IIQUIOS,  PASTES 

•tc. 

INTO 

TUBES.  BOTTLES, 
JARS,  etc. 

AND  THE 

“RAPID” 

FOR 

CLOSING 

COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES 

output- 

id, 000  a  day 

LABOUR  SAVING 


Wm  also  msnufacturo: 

'*  HYGIENIC**  for  Tablot  Counting  and  Filling. 

*'  UNIVERSAL**  for  counting  articio*  of  any  thapo. 
"AUTOMATIC**  for  Cap  Scrawing  and  Tightaning. 

RICHARD  BRANDT 

AUIQ^\mC 

MACHINES 

220/4,  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N.l 

Tel..’  Terminus  6371/2 


XCVl 
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ere  are 


^^f\4NS 


‘  for  your 

Delivery  Plans 


ggpFORl^  51$, 


Vi»»  Ptice  £*^- 

,p*c«- 


The  Bedford  5/6  cwt.  and  10/12  cwt. 
and  30  cwt.  vans  are  now  in  full  scale 
production.  Your  local  Bedford 
dealer  will  be  pleased  to  tfive  you 
further  details  of  these  vans  and 
particulars  of  delivery.  Vauxhall 
Motors  Ltd.,  Luton. 


gEDFORD 


ISaWiii  ^  PLANT  AND  MACHINERY 
FOR  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS 


Our  wide  range  of  products 
for  the  Food  Industry  includes 
Jacketed  Pans,  Vacuum  Pans, 
Processing  Retorts,  Storage 
Tanks,  Trolleys,  Food  Benches 
and  Racks. 

We  design  and  manufacture  to 
customers’  requirements  and 
specifications. 


\\M0] 


[•iL' 


I 


For  containers  and  display  outers, 
and  especially  for  shallow  packs,  our 
Patent  carton  with  the  clips  Is 
unquestionably.  In  material  and 
labour,  the  most  economical  style 
available  today 


BOXFOLDIA  LTDI 

iiO'JPNBROOK,  BIRMINGHAN 


OrwM:  ‘BairfaMI*.  airmlnghMi*  Phwia:  tally  Oak  IIM 


BEAR 

aaAND 

HONEY 


BULK  AND  PACKED 

FOR 

MANUFACTURING 
AND  TABLE  USE 


L.  GARVIN  &  Co.  Ltd. 

BRANCH 

THE  BEAR  HONEY  COMPANY  LTD. 
ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX 


Hounslow  3403 


Shortage 


**Laa4  shaMing  an  a  grraler  scale  aat  asar  la.ger 
psriaAs  will  ba  ■oaTaHsble  Aoriag  Ike  oast  Iwa 
at  Ihrca  yean,  wHh  a  eansc^ucDlial  Aislacatiao  af 
iBAosIrial  praABcUaD”  is  a  recaut  authoritative  forecast. 
HERE  IS  THE  ANSWER.  Govanuneut  support  has 
hcan  given  to  A.B.O.E.  Ltd.  for  the  production  of  l.SOO 
self  contained  Dicscl-Electric  Plants  each  of  S5  kilowatts. 
NOW  IS  THE  TmE  to  secure  one  or  asore  af  these 
plants  in  Una  for  neat  arinter. 


WHttfm  fmonUrt! 
ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH  OIL 
ENGINES  LTD. 
32  Duke  Smci, 
Si.  James’,, 
London.  S.W.L 


Face  Powders, 


AwdicinaJ  Powders, 
or  any  powdered  or 
^iwnuUlcd  mAlcriAl 


packed  m 


14^  CArtomltni  loitles  ,ctc 


iutomdticWc#ing 

*  6-  Pjc'Kin^  ,'Adctiinc‘  CB 

(/‘/I  />,'/<  A  r  ■  Irf/inr  A  Smith . ' 

i  1  2ZCdi’olinr  Bifwl, 

Biritiinchjm,3  ^ 

Arrr,rl7£ll,-r,,l  -  '  .,  )d;' 
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Aromatic  Flavours 


PEACH  PINEAPPLE 

C.14  so  called.  Undecalactone.  C.19  so  called.  Allyl  caprylate. 


STRAWBERRY  MUSHROOM 


C.16  so  called.  Ethyl  phenyl  Champignal.  Ethylene  glycol 
methyl  glycidate.  ,  cyclic  acetal  hydratropic  aldehyde. 


These  are  pure  aromatics  of  great  delicacy  and 
true  flavour,  uncompounded  and  free  from  alcohol. 


true  flavour,  uncompounded  and  free  from 
Manufactured  at  our  new  works. 


THEODORE  ST.  JUST  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Wfaitefield,  Nr.  Manchester 


XACTO  METER 


Manufactured  in  a  wide  variety  of  sizes  and  types  to 
record  flow  and  to  deliver  pre-determined  quantities. 
A  comprehensive  range  of  liquids  can  be  accommodated 
and  losses  which  are  accepted  as  attendant  evils 
completely  eliminated. 


Every  drop  of  liquid  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  complete 
check  to  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy. 

Fig.  764—50 

Actual  Size  1 1  ins.  x  12  ins.  x  12  ins. 


SEND  YOUR  ENQUIRIES  TO  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 


UNI-GUN  LUBRICATING  EQUIPMENT  LTD., 


2,  SOUTH  AUOLEY  STREET,  LONDON,  ENGIANO.  Telephone  GROsvenor  4SS1. 
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AUTOMATIC  PACKING 


MODEL  V4> 


ILLUSTRATED  ABOVE  HANDLES  POWDERS, 
GRANULES.  CRYSTALS.  PASTES  AND  CEREALS 
FROM  5  GRAINS  TO  I  LB.  FILLS  TINS.  JARS. 
BOTTLES,  DRUMS  AND  CARTONS  AT  15 
TO  80  PER  MIN.  ALTERNATIVE  TYPES  OF 
WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING  MACHINES 
CAN  BE  FITTED  IF  NECESSARY. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AUTOMATIC  FILLING  MACHINES 
FOR  LIQUIDS,  POWDERS,  ETC.,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT 
TURNTABLES.  CONVEYORS.  ETC. 

VALLEY  PRODUCTS  (LYE)  LTD. 

VALLEY  ROAD.  LYE.  STOURBRIDGE.  Phone:  LYE  124 


CAROTENE 


PRO  VITAMIN  A 


CRYSTALLINE  CAROTENE 
CAROTENE  CONCENTRATE 

Used  as  a  source  of  Vitamin  A 
In  the  enrichment  of  margarine, 
chocolates,  and  other  food  and 
pharmaceutical  products. 

BRITISH  CHLOROPHYLL  CO.  LTD. 
NAVENBY.  LINCS. 


Sole  Distributors: 

FREDK.  BOEHM  LTD. 

19  BENTINCK  STREET,  LONDON.  W.l. 


CANNING  TOWN  GLASS  WORKS 

NEW  BRIDGE  ST.  HOUSE.  30-34  NEW  BRIDGE  ST..  E.C.4 

Tthphom :  CENTML  S342S  Ttittrams :  DRYAD.  LUD,  LONDON 
WORKS:  CANNiNG  TOWN.  E.  16  and  QUEEN80R0UGH.  KENT 
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NtW  OXFORD  FTRflT  •  IONDON<W.C.I 
'Aim  SX  W.C:a 


CAMERER  CUSS 

^a/len  cf  Gotd  CYotHs  &  Waictui  tincc  IJSS 


Stop  Watches 
are  daily  playinp 
a  more  import- 

and  motion  study,  for 
process  control,  produc- 
t'on  timing,  and  for  a  host 
other  occasions,  an 
accurate  Stop  Watch  can 
give  invaluable  aid. 

Camerer  Cuss,  renowned  for  accurate  time-keeping  for  over 
a  century  and  a  half,  supply  Stop  Watches  in  several 
standard  patterns  and  also  calibrated 
for  special  purposes.  Let  us  know 
your  requirements — and  we  will  supply 
just  the  Stop  Watch  you  need. 


WATCHES 
FOR  ALL 
PURPOSES 


r  0-2%  ACCURACr 

0-2%  accuracy 

2%  ACCURACY 
%  ACCURACY 
ACCURACY 
ACCURACY 
ACCURACY 
ACCURACY 
ACCURACY 


V  X».  Vj?  ‘"X 

V.  V  U  K  A 


V  L  U  K  A  U  7 

CCURACV 


CHIEFTAIN 

YEAST  PRODUCTS 


BAKERS’  YEAST 
YEAST  EXTRACTS 
DRIED  YEAST 
ERGOSTEROL 
CALCIFEROL 

(Vitami  n  D2) 


BRITISH  FERMENTATION  PRODUCTS  LTD. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  46  FUTNEYHILL,  FACTORIES  ;  CHIEFTAIN  WORKS.  IPSWICH.  SUFFOLK.  T«l.;  IPSWICH  37S4 
LONDON.  S.W.  15  Phon«  :  PUTNEY  258«  CHIEFTAIN  WORKS.  PUTNEY.  LONDON.  S.W.  IS.  T«l. :  PUTNEY  5774 


— -  -  ri 


Oapett  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
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PROTECTION  IN  PACKAGING 


Safeguard  your  goods  in  transit  or 
storage  by  using  well-made  paper  liners 

All  sizes  and  shapes  made  to  order  subject  to 
availability  of  material 


TOUGH  PLY  BAGS 


CROFTS 


Airfk 


VX  CLUTCHi 


THE  ALITE  PATENT  MACHINE  CO.  LTD 
192  Balls  Pond  Road,  London,  N.  I  and 


North  House,  North  John  Street,  Liverpool,  2 


CROFTS  (ENGINEERS)  LIMITED. 

THORNBURY.  BRADFORD  ENGLAND 
TKlFPHPNS  IKJSC  -  la  LINt  S  Tf  LfcGM  AMS'cROFTFRS 


7-281  b.  capacity,  are  also  a  speciality,  greaseproof 
lined,  with  hand-made  leakproof  seams, 
for  Foodstuffs  and  Chemicals 


W.  K.  THOMAS  AND  COMPANY 

Phone  27,  JOHN  ADAM  STREET  Wire 
Temple  Bar  Plysack. Rand 

5204/5  LONDON  -  -  W.C.2  London 


Ratiliant  in  >11  directions. 

Absorb  shocks  and  vibration. 

Embodv  advantages  of  flexible  couplings. 
No  mechanical  operating  parts. 

No  lubrication  or  adjustment  required. 
Standard  Sizes  for  all  Powers  and  Speeds. 


A/r  Operated, 
Quick  Positive 
Engagement 
and  Release. 


WRITE  FOR 
FOLDERS 
4619  &  4621 


MADE  UNDER  FAWICK  PATENTS. 


An  enzyme 
for  the  .  . 

liquefaction 
and  .  .  . 

CO  n  version 
of  starch  • 


NORMAN  EVANS  A  RAIS  LTD. 

MANCHESTER^  16 

BACTERASE 


cu 
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CONSULT 


(0> 


\  ‘'SB> 


SOUP  BO<UNG  PANS 

MACHINERY 

FOR  fAANUFACTURE  OF 

JAM,  MARMALADE,  CONFECTIONERY,  SOUPS,  SAUCES,  PICKLES, 
TABLE  JELLIES,  SYRUPED  PEEL.  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS,  ETC 


MAKERS  OF  LATEST  VEGETABLE  PEELING,  SLICING,  CHIPPING  AND  DICING  MACHINES. 
MAKERS  OF  LATEST  FRUIT  JUICE,  SUGAR  FILTRATION  AND  RAPID  JAM  BOILING  PLANT. 

|wM.  BRIERLEY,  COLLIER  & 

HARTLEY, 

LTD. 

BORO  WORKS,  ROCHDALE. 

Telephone :  4181 

London  Offico  :  SUNRIDGE,  RUDEN  WAY,  EPSOM  DOWNS.  SURREY. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 

Telephone  :  Burfh  Heath  2749 

Before  you  buy 

Yeast  Extract 

send  for  sampifes  and  prices  of 


I  YEAST  EXTRACTJ 

PHILLIPS  YEAST  PRODUCTS,  LTD. 
Park  Royal  Road,  London,  N.W.IO 
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FRUIT  OILS 

for 

flavouring 

TABLE  JELLIES 

and 

CUSTARD 

or 

PUDDING  POWDERS 

★ 

THE  EDINBURGH  ESSENCE 
COMPANY  LIMITED 
.  SILVERMILLS  EDINBURGH  3 


CORKS 

for  the 

FOOD 

MANUFACTURER 


GOOD  STOCKS 
PROMPT  DELIVERY 


LEONARD  DUTTON  &  SONS 

(O.  G.  DUTTON  •  M.  E.  DUTTON) 

1 10  and  1 12.  HACKNEY  ROAD.  E.2 

‘Gramt!  CORKTREE.”  Phena.  Laadoa. 
Talaphena :  Shoraditch  6754 


STAINLESS 

*-2/  AND 

.  uy^ienii 

,  Iv 


'M 


made  to  requirements  In 
STAINLESS  STEEL. 
MONEL  METAL  and  COPPER 

in  light  or  heavy  gauge. 

The  illustration  shows  two  seamless  Stainless  Steel  vessels  use 
in  pill-making. 


^ssociatcb  ftlftal  ®ork‘ 
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ALBRO 


FILLING  MACHINES 


Nation’s  needs  . .  • 

Albro  Filling  Machines  range  from  simple  gravity  machines,  requiring 
no  power  whatever,  to  vacuum-operated  fillers  for  powders,  fluids, 
emulsions  and  semi-solids,  with  capacities  up  to  900  gallons  per  hour. 

Whatever  the  filling  job — Sweet  Pickle.  Salad  Cream.  Yeast  Extract, 
Cusurd  Powder,  Pepper,  Spices.  Gravy  Powder,  Health  Salts,  Milk 
Powder,  etc.,  there’s  an  Albro  Machine  to  fill  cleanly,  efficiently,  rapidly, 
with  only  the  attention  of  junior  unskilled  labour. 

Albro  Engineers  are  always  at  your  service — insullations  to  suit  any 
product,  any  output. 

There’s  an  ALBRO  machine  for  every  filling  need 

or.  fillers  » 

Wo^L  Walo'.  R0.d.  wood  Gr«o.  londoo.  N.J2.  T-.. 

Northampton  Works,  waw 


THIS  NUMBER  REPRESENTS  THE 


REIGATE  BRAND 


ESSENCE  OF 

^  VANILLA 

which  U  tpecially  manufactured  for 
the  Ice  Cream  Trade 

For  Samples  and  Price  write : 


WHITE,  TOMKINS  &  COURAGE  LTD. 

REIGATE  *  SURREY  Phone :  Relgate  2242 
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TWIN  ■RUM  mtnit 

WASHING 

MACHINE 


FOR  ALL  TYKS  OF  BOTTLES.  JARS,  CONTAINHU,  ETC. 
fully  enclosed,  extremely  robust  with  detachable  splash 
cowl.  Finished  white  stoved  enamel,  this  machine  will 
stand  up  to  hardest  usase.  Complete  with  brushes,  shock¬ 
proof  switch,  cable,  etc  (brushes  provided  to  suit  individual 
needs)  for  200/250  V.  single  phase  ^|0  1*9  A  ** 
(ocher  currents  avaiUbic)  SiOelAew  w«tAi 

APPLY  FOR  SPECIAL  f.O.B.  EXPORT  PRICES 

JOHN  F.  M.  STEEL,  Bindley,  Yks. 


FACTORY  PREMISES 
WAREHOUSES  &  OFFICES 

REQUIRED  FOR  EARLY  OCCUPATION 

Messrs. 

CHAMBERLAIN  &  WILLOWS 

have  many  enquiries  from  Industrial 
concerns  for  premises  in  London  area 
Deuils  to: 

23,  MOORGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

City  6013  (6  lines) 


Highest 

CASH  PRICES 

are  still  being  paid  by  the 

CARTON  SALVAGING  CO. 

for  clean  and  sound 

CARTONS  &  PACKAGINGS 

but  please  remember,  they  must  be 
PROPERLY  BUNDLED  AND  SORTED  TO  SIZE 

Call,  writa  or  ’phona: 

206/210,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2 

BIS.:  4707  (4  linaa) 


PX,. 

head  office  I 
CLEAVERS 
CHAMBERS 
HIGH  STREET 
RUSHOEN 
PiiMia  :  Ul 


LONDON  M'NG  ST..  POPLAR.  E. 

phona:  Eaat  Ul  I /2/3 

MANCHESTER  «nton  street 

i-i  ra  V.  n  E  «  i  k  GORTON 

Phona:  East  U28/9 

LEICESTER  charter  street 


N  ORTH  AMPTO  N«^c«JgN  «> 
R  U  S  H  D  E  N  "o- 

PhofiG:  200/1 

BIRMINGHAM  sheep^e street 

(CENTRAL  CARRIERS) 

NORWICH  ^  SURREY  STREET 


SHDEN  (CENTRAL  CARRIERS)  Mldta!u  4747/a  * 

NORWICH 

Phona:  20474/5.6 

CAMBRIDGE  « 

Phona:  4730 

OUR  SPECIALITY- 

BULK  COLLECTION  FOR  RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION. 
Scoraca  facilitlaa  providad. 


FULLER 

HORSEY 

SONS  t  CASSELL 


Specialists  in  the  SALE  &  VALUATION  of 
FOOD  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
10,  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

Tclepbone:  Royal  4861 


<DRIED> 


VEGETAB  LES 

Strips  &  Powders.  Also  HERBS 

Produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
F.M.S.  (FARM  PRODUCTS)  LTD.,  London. 
Wisbech,  etc. 

Originators  of  Vegetable  Drying  in  the  United  Klngdeni 

▼ 

Sole  Selling  Agtnts  for  these  products  in  (he  food  industry  : 

GEO.  W.  RHODES  &  SON,  LTD. 

Tl.,  aUEEN  VICTOai.  ST..  LONDON.  E.C.. 

Talaahona :  171 1  Caatral 


GELATII^ES 

ALL  GRADES 

SHEET  &  POWDER 

complTing  with  standards  of 
purity  of  the  Food  &  Drugs  Act 

Manniactiir  ere : 

CLEVELAND  PRODUCT  Co.  Ltd. 

CARGO  FLEET  ROAD,  MIDDLESBROUGH 

TaL  :  4225  Grama  t  CLMO 


lOME  LIMITED.  ImpBrlal  HoiMB.SB.se,  SBaent  it.,  London,  W.i 

Mlatlay,  a - Crama ;  Edma.  Fleer.  UndM 


August,  1947 — Food  Manufacture 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

Food  Manufacturer!,  eiiabliihed  over 
centurj',  require  Manaiter  fully  experienced 
oiodern  procenes,  capable  of  controlling  Factory, 
developing  and  extending  range  of  products 
pcciently  including  Custard  Powder,  Blancmange 
^wdcr.  Baking  and  Golden  Raising  Powder, 
Lemonade  Powder  manufacture.  Cereals  and 
Spice  pre-packing.  Good  prospects  to  applicant 
wbo  can  produce  results  under  Managing 
Director. — Applications  in  strict  confidence 
living  full  details  and  salary  required  to  Managing 
Director,  Box  B1674. 

CEREAl.  Chemist  wanted  to  take  charge  of 
Flour  Mill  Laboratory  in  North-West  area. 
Previous  experience  essential.— State  age  and 
lalary  requir^.  Box  B1670. 

WANTED  for  new  fish  cannery  on  East  Coast, 
man  with  experience  of  general  canning 
practice  to  act  as  Works  Supervisor  in  charge  of 
all  operations.  Food  Chemist  or  Production 
Manager  with  suitable  experience  would  be 
considered. — ^nd  fullest  details  of  experience, 
etc..  Box  B1673. 

Supervisory  staff  required  for  a  large 
food  manufacturing  concern  in  North-East 
Scotland.  Previous  experience  in  cannery  work 
e«ential.— Apply  Box  B1672, 

Biscuit  and  Cake  Baker.  Opportunity  in 
Australia.  Applications  are  invited  for  the 
position  of  Factory  Production  Manager  of  a 
KKuil  and  Cake  business  in  Australia,  producing 
approximately  50  tons  weekly  with  about  250 
employees.  The  following  qualifications  are 
eaential:  Age  30  to  45  years;  at  least  to  years 

Sractkal  experience  in  bakehouse  work  covering 
iscuits  and  cakes  at  all  stages  of  manufactuie; 
control  of  male  and  female  bakery  labour.  The 
following  qualifications  are  desirable;  Practical 
experience  of  flour  milling  and  blending;  selection 
aigl  preparation  of  other  ingredients;  stock  con- 
trdl.  Pretence  will  be  given  to  Scotsmen  and 
^-Servicemen.  Commencing  salary  offered  is 
£A8oo  to  jCAtooo  with  quarterly  bonus  on 
profiu.  The  successful  applicant,  whose  passage 
with  wife  and  children  to  Australia,  will  be 
arranged,  and  for  whom  temporary  acconunoda- 
tion  on  arrival  will  be  sclectecl,  will  have  excellent 
opportunities  of  future  advancement. — Apply  by 
letter,  and  in  confidence,  giving  fullest  details  of 
education,  manufacturing  experience,  family, 
iports,  hobbies  and  war  service,  with  references 
immediately  to  Box  ijo,  Aldridges,  1,  Whitefriars 
Street,  London,  E.C.4. 

Research  chemist  required  for  conducting, 
with  assistance,  research  into  new  food 
products.  Gifted  experimentalist,  with  physical- 
chemical  bias,  is  needed  to  master  alginate 
technology.  Knowledge  of  flavours  helpful.  Age 
28-33.  Salary  £800  to  £1,300  according  to 
experience  and  qualifications. — Apply  to  W. 
Norman  Jones,  Norman  Foods,  Ltd.,  Hastings 
House,  Canning  Street,  Birkenhead. 

Man  with  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering, 
Chemistry  or  Bio-Chemistry,  preferably 
experienced  in  food  preservation  industries, 
required  to  take  charge  experimental  canning 
laboratory,  also  pay  technical  visits  to  canners. 
Not  over  age  30. — Applications  in  writing  to 
Staff  Division,  Metal  Box  Co.  Ltd.,  The  Langham, 
Portland  Place,  W.i. 

CAPABLE  man  required  to  take  charge  of 
Rhodeuan  food  factory,  making  pudding 
Po'vders,  jelly  crystals  and  custard  powders. 
Small  factory  rapidly  expanding,  therefore 
applicant  should  be  capable  of  producing  new 
“d  taking  full  charge.  Single  man  preferred. 
—Write  full  details  of  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions,  number  of  employees  controlled,  etc.,  to 
Box  BifiBg. 

PICKLE  Factory,  Midlands,  requires  man  to 
take  charge  of  Brining  Section.  Wages 
immaterial  to  the  right  man. — Box  B1681. 

Buyer  with  hrtt-class  connections  in  whole¬ 
sale  meat  or  by-products  trade  required  by 
U^pany  manufacturing  a  nationally  advertised 
product.  A  four-figure  ^ary  will  be  paid  to  the 
succcMul  applicant  who  has  the  necessary 
j  ^^V^****  ^riiative  and  drive. — Apply  with 
lull  details  of  experience  to  Masius  &  Fergusson 
Ltd.,  40,  Berkeley  Square,  W.i. 

ABOAKE,  Roberts  &  Co.  Ltd.  require 
.  outside  representatives  with  chemical 
lining  or  practical  experience  of  the  Foodstuffs 
■Ddus^.— Apply  giving  details  of  education, 
wperience,  age,  etc.,  to  Personnel  Manager,  too. 
Carpenters  Road,  £.13. 

A  NALVTK^L  Chemist  (Assistant)  required 
i  1  for  cereal  laboratories  in  Scotland.  Pre- 
erence  gwen  to  candidates  with  some  knowledge 
of  My  of  the  following:  Analysis  of  Fertilisers, 
jMdingMuffs,  and  Cereal  Products;  Botany,’ 
totomology;  and  MicroKopy.— State  age,  experi- 
mce,  Md  salary  required  to  Box  B1646. 

Food  Manufacture — August,  1947 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

ill  FOOD  MANUFACTURE  muat  be 
PREPAID,  sd.  a  word,  minimiuii  4s. 

Box  numbers  is.  extra. 

RapliM  to  BOX  Numbers 

•fcoiild  bo  oddroaaad  to 
feed  Momdocture,  17,  Stratford  Ptaco.W.I 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

CADBURY  Bros.  Ltd.,  Boumeville,  have  a 
vacancy  on  NIachine  Design  work  for  an 
engineer  with  University  degree  or  equivalent 
qualifications.  Some  experience  on  the  design  of 
food  processing  machinery  an  advMtage. — Apply 
giving  full  particulars,  age,  experience,  salary. 
SCIENTIFIC  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Applications  are  invited  for  a  post  of 
SENIOR  SCIENTIFIC  OFFICER  in  the 
FOOD  INVESTIG.ATION  organisation  of  the 
Department  of  Scientific  and  Industriid  Research 
for  work  in  a  small  laboratory  at  Smithfield, 
London,  in  association  with  the  Low  Tempera¬ 
ture  Research  Station,  Cambridge,  in  relation  to 
the  study  of  the  quality  of  meat  and  its  treatment 
in  storage  and  transport.  Candidates  should  have 
academic  qualifications  at  least  to  the  level  of  a 
Second  Class  Honours  degree  in  physiology  or 
chemistry  and  experience  of  research  in  animal 
physiology  and  biochemistry.  Experience  of  pro¬ 
blems  arising  in  the  imported  food  industry 
or  in  abattoir  practice  in  this  country  or 
abroad  would  be  an  advantage. 

Cimdidates  must  be  at  least  27  years  of  age  on 
1st  August,  1947,  and  should  preforably  be  under 
33  years  of  age  on  tliat  date. 

Salary  scale  (for  men)  £330-23-£730  per 
annum  plus  a  consolidation  addition  of  £90  per 
annum.  Entry  to  the  grade  may  be  at  a  ssdi^ 
above  the  minimum  for  a  successful  candidate  with 
specially  appropriate  qualifications  and/or  exper¬ 
ience.  The  salary  scale  for  women  is  lower. 

Superannuation  provision  will  be  made  under 
the  Federated  Superannuation  System  for 
U  niversities. 

Further  particulars  smd  application  forms  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretiuy,  Civil  Service 
Commisuon,  6,  Burlington  Gardens,  London, 
W.I,  quoting  No.  1943,  and  complete  applica¬ 
tions  should  be  return^  to  that  address  not  later 
than  I  St  September,  1947. 

Fish  Canner.  General  Manager  wanted  to 
operate  cannery  in  South-West  Africa,  dealing 
with  crawfish  and  other  white  fish  in  cans,  quick 
freezing  of  ssune  fish  for  export,  manufacture  of 
fish  meal  and  oil  extraction,  and  manufacture  of 
fish  paste.  Applicant  must  be  a  chemist  and 
capable  of  controlling  all  production.  Good  post 
for  suitable  man. — Apply  in  writing  to  Box  Bto83, 
stating  previous  experience,  age,  etc.,  and  salary 
requir^. 

Fishing  Boats.  Experienced  man  wanted  for 
general  maintenance  of  boats  and  engines 
engaged  in  fishing  for  a  cannery  in  South-West 
Africa.  Must  be  fully  capable  of  operating  in  area 
long  distance  from  towns. — Write  giving  details  of 
previous  experience,  age,  etc.,  and  salary  required 
to  Box  BtfiBfi. 

Fishing.  Position  open  for  qualified  man  to 
take  charge  of  fishing  operations  for  cannery  in 
South-West  Africa.  Must  have  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  boats  and  gear.  Previous  experience  of 
that  country  and  knowledge  of  Afrikaans  Umguage 
desirable,  but  not  essential. — Apply  in  writing  to 
Box  B16B7,  stating  previous  experience,  age,  etc., 
and  salary  requir^ 

WELL-ESTABLISHED  and  progressive  firm 
of  Food  Preparation  Machine  Manufac¬ 
turers  require  fully  experienced  Servicing  Electri¬ 
cians  for  installing  and  maintaining  their  products 
under  service  guarantees.  Good  opening  for 
qualified  Service  Electricians  in  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  organisarion,  with  headquarters  in 
London,  and  Service  Depots  in  London,  Man¬ 
chester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Newcastle  and  other 
large  cities. — State  age,  where  trained,  experience 
and  if  able  to  drive.  Box  BtfiBq. 

WELL-ESTABLISHED  and  progressive  firm 
of  Weighing  Machine  Manufacturers  require 
fully  experienced  Scale  Mechanics  for  installing 
and  maintaining  their  products  under  service 
guarantees.  Good  opening  for  qualified  Scale 
Mechanics  in  a  rapidly  expanding  organisation, 
with  headquarters  in  London,  and  Service  Depots 
in  London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
Newcastle  and  other  large  cities. — State  age,  where 
trained,experience  and  if  able  todrive,toBoxBt690. 

BACTERIOLOGIST:  Large  food  organi¬ 
sation  requires  competent  Bacteriologist  well 
versed  in  the  routine  examination  of  meat  packs, 
bread,  dried  eggs,  and  milk.  The  routine  duties  will 
leave  ample  opportunity  for  research  work  under 
effective  guidance.  Salary  £430  or  above  according 
to  qualifications  and  experience. — Box  BtfiBB. 


FOR  SALE 

PASTEURISER,  24  in.  dia.  by  2  fl.  6  in. 

deep,  with  detachable  cover,  agitating  gear 
and  fittings. 

Cast-iron  Jet  Condenser  by  Lurgi,  9  B.  on 
straight,  flanged  bottom  run-off,  a  ft.  3I  in.  liquid 
connections. 

Steam-heated  Drying  Oven  by  Bakelite,  4  B.  6  in. 
by  2  ft.  by  3  B. 

Horizontal  enclosed  drum-type  steam-jacketed 
Mixer,  3  B.  9  in.  dia.  by  8  B.  long,  heavy-type 
paddles  on  glanded  sh^  driven  from  pulleys 
through  worm  gearing,  2I  in.  dia.  bottom  run-off. 
Two  horizontal  cylindrical  T.E.  steam-jMketed 
Mixers  or  Fat  Melters,  6  B.  long  by  3  B.  9  in.  dia., 
of  riveted  construction,  rV  in.  plate,  jacket  i  in. 
plate  jacketed  for  three-quarters  of  circumference. 
Fitted  fin-type  blade  agiutor  on  shaB  2I  in.  dia. 
carried  in  glanded  bearings.  ShaB  extension 
fitted  with  m/c  bevel  gear,  2t  in.  dia.,  and 
supported  by  outer  bearing  mounted  on  bracket 
intejp'al  with  shell.  Veaef  fitted  with  manhole, 
21  in.  dia.,  with  swing  lid,  secured  with  swing 
bolts,  also  manhole  1 1 J  in.  dia. 

Horizontal  unjtwketed  open  top  belt-driven 
Mixer,  having  mixing  pan  2  B.  7  in.  by  2  B.  1  in. 
by  2  ft.  2  in.  deep,  with  two  sets  of  scraper  type 
blades  driven  through  one  stage  of  spur  gearing 
from  fast  and  loose  pulleys  16  in.  dia.  by  2i  in. 
face,  with  belt  striking  gear;  mounted  on  cast-iron 
side  frames. 

Bellhaven  Sun  and  Planet  type  vertical  Dough 
Mixer  with  removable  M.S.  pan,  1  B.  8  in.  dia.  by 
I  B.  3  in.  deep.  Fitted  two  detachable  paddle 
type  agitators  and  one  detachable  whisk. 
Arranged  three-speed  gearbox.  Motor  or  pulley 
drive,  overall  dimensions  4  B.  8  in.  high  by 
4  ft.  by  2  B. 

Hind  Sf  Lund  Seed  Splitter  and  Grinder  with 
grinding  chamber  24  in.  dia.  complete  with  feed 
hopper,  fast  pulley  driven. 

ThrM  Flaking  Machines,  3  B.  6  in.  dia.  by  9  B. 
wide  face,  single  drum  enclosed  type,  capable  of 
dealing  with  2,700/3,000  lbs.  per  hour  of  the  same 
substance.  Cooling  of  drum  is  effected  by  water 
having  an  inlet  temperature  of  20*  C. 

GEORGE  COHEN 

•ONS  A  00.  LTD. 

8UNBKAM  ROAD,  PARK 
ROYAL,  LONDON,  N.W.IO 
ft  8TANNINQLKY,  Nr.  LCKD8 


TAX  CONCESSIONS 
DEFERRED  REPAIRS 

I^ANUFACTURING  proparty 
inapactad— Spot  Valuation  or 
Schadulo  of  cumulativa  dopracin- 
tion  —  Rapair  cost  astimatas— 
Complata  valuations  —  Plant  and 
Machinary  Invantorias  by 

Tha  Enginaar  Valuart  t 

MARTIN.  WOOD.  SON  &  PARTNERS 

•  I,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C.I 
Talaphonas  I  Hoi.  448S<M77. 


Distiil«rs  and  manufacturers  of 

Natural  and  Terpaneless  Oils. 
Concentrated  Fruit  Juices. 
Flavour  Compounds 

and  raw  materials  for  the  Food 
Industry  and  allied  trades. 

T.  HABBISON  &  CO. 

BURNLEY  HOUSE,  WILLESDEN. 
LONDON.  N.W.  10 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WORKS  Manager,  expert  rooked  meals,  soup 
and  meat  cannii^,  bacon  smoking,  etc. 
Well  educated,  energetic,  sound  technical  back¬ 
ground.  Ability  to  take  full  control  of  factory. 
Oesires  change. — Box  B1691. 

business  opportunities 

COLD  setting  Custard  Sauce.  Manufacturers 
with  powder-mixing  and  packing  capacity 
please  write  Box  B1665. 

Monomark  service.  Permanent  London 
address.  Letters  redirected.  Conhdential. 
5S  pa.  Royal  patronage.— Write  Monomark 

BCM/MONO55.  W.C.i. 

Grinding  and  Kibbling.  The  Ripley 
(Derby)  Grinding  Co.  Ltd.  (Dept.  F.M.), 
Heage  Road,  Ripley,  Derby,  would  welcome 
enquiries  from  manufacturers  and  merchanu  for 
the  grinding  and  kibbling  of  various  materials  for 
Industriid  and  Commercial  purposes. 

London  wholesale  Distributors,  having 
large  warehouse  and  prepacking  fuiUties, 
with  extensive  sales  organisation  covering  t^ 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  own  sales  staff, 
seek  sole  distribution  of  lines  suitable  for  mocery 
and  allied  trades.  Would  be  w  illing  to  take  over 
complete  output,  and  financial  assistance  given,  if 
necessary.  Lxindon  and  Provincial  Manufacturers 
interested  in  extending  their  trade  and  muring 
markets  for  the  future,  please  communicate  to 
Box  B1668. 

Manufacturers  Food  and  Domestic 

Products  (London)  with  modem  factory 
US.ooo  sq.  ft.),  Automatic  Filling,  Weighing  and 
Mixing  Plant  and  ample  labour,  seek  additional 
lines.  Over  3,000  accounts  (Wholesalers  and 
Retailers).  Splendid  seUing  organisation,  ample 
finance  available.  Sharing  terms  or  outright 
handling.  Any  proposition  considered. — Write 
Box  Bi6^. 


PROGRESSIVE  food  packers  are 
^  interested  in  taking  up  Director¬ 
ship  or  financial  interest  in  bottle 
manufacturing  concern  with  scope 
for  expansion.  Would  consider 
purchase  If  preferred.— Box  BIM4. 


MARTIN.  WOOD,  SON 
&  PARTNERS 

SI,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.CI 
(Tels. :  HOL.  44«S  B  M77t 
VALUERS.  FOOD  FACTORY  AGENTS. 

MACHINERY  INSPECTIONS  AND 
APPRAISALS. 

VALUATION  A  DEFERRED  REPAIRS. 

FOOD  FACTORIES  REQUIRED. —A 
Mid-West  Counties  Warehouse  Depot 
urgently  required  for  Public  Company: 


FREDERIC  FRANK 

Advertising  Agent.  Sales  Promotion. 
Branded  Goods  Technical  Articles. 

Please  ask  for  references. 

ZURICH  I 

FRAUMUNSTERSTRASSE  21 


WRAPPINO  AND 


PAILLARD  A  BENOIT 

S.I.S.  WRAPPING  MACHINES  LTD. 

M,  VICTORIA  ST..  LONDON.  S.W.I 
Sole  Agents  for  Swiss  Industrial  Society 
Invite  four  enquiries  Phene  AM£Y  4SI9 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  FAMOUS  and  old-established  selling  organi¬ 
sation  covering  the  whole  country  is  prepared 
to  consider  handling  one  or  two  additional  Food 
Products.  Only  products  of  first-class  quality  will 
be  considered. — Apply  to  Box  B1677. 

Martin,  Wood,  Son  &  Partners  (Industrial 
Surveyors  and  Valuers)  urgently  require  for 
clients,  food  factories  and  warehouse  depots, 
Mid-West  counties. — Reply  to  81,  High  Holbom, 
W.C.I  (Tel.:  Hoi.  4485  and  6077). 

A  WELL-KNOWN  food  manufacturer  has 
facilities  for  producing  new  lines  and  invites 
propositions.— Apply  to  Box  Bifigg. 

The  proprietor  of  British  Patent  No.  332704, 
entitled  “  Improvements  in  or  Relating  to  the 
Elxtraction  of  Nutritive  Components  from  Ve^ 
table  Matter,”  offers  same  for  licence  or  otherwise 
to  eimre  practical  working  in  Great  Britain. — 
Inquiries  to  Singer,  Ehlert,  Stem  &  Carlberg, 
28e,  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois,  U  S.A. 

New  and  spacious  premises  available  to 
manufacturers  requiring  wholesale  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Birmingham.  Supplying  the  Catering 
Trade,  Bread  and  Confectionery  Trade,  Worlo 
Canteens,  etc. — Box  B1648. 


^UTCH  Manufacturar*’  Raprasanta- 
tlvas  in  foodstuff  tpacialitiaa  dasiro 
to  contact  purchasart  Unitad  Kingdom 
and  othar  countrias.  —  Writa  to 
ROB  N.V..  Janskarkhof  IS.  Utracht, 
Holland. 


WELL-KNOWN  South  African  manufacturers 
of  high  quality  j^y  crystals,  custard  ud 
puilding  powders,  Gruit  drink  cp^stals,  cake 
mixtures,  etc. ,  with  selling  organisation  extending 
throughout  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
connections  in  East  and  West  Africa,  Kenya, 
India,  Egypt,  etc.,  are  interested  in  the  handling 
of  other  proprieta^  brands  of  dry  packed  groMty 
lines,  t.g.,  invalid  and  baby  foods.  Would  consider 
manufacture  and/or  distribution  under  their  own 
or  another  name. — Write  full  particulars  to 
Managing  Director,  P.O,  Box  31,  Huguenot, 
Cape,  South  Africa. 

NATION-wide  sales  organisation  with  remark¬ 
able  record  of  successful  merchandisiM  is 
open  to  consider  one  or  two  new  lines.  Only 
branded  lines  offering  powibilities  of  big  per¬ 
manent  business  are  of  interest. — Box  333,  c/o 
Erwoods  Ltd.,  an,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.i. 

MANUFACTURING  Plant.  Capacity  avail¬ 
able  for  all  types  of  plant  and  equipment. 
Prompt  attention  to  enquiries. — Box  Biagi. 

SHOT  Blasting,  Metal  and  Paint  Spraying: 

We  are  able  to  undertake  the  efficient  and 
prompt  handling  of  all  goods  sent  for  treatment. 
Large  capacity  availabk.  Enquiries  to  Com¬ 
mercial  Stmetures  Ltd.,  Staffa  Wks.,  Staffa  Rd., 
E.  to. 


DRIED  VEGETABLES 
DRIED  HERBS 
SEEDS  and  SPICES 
GROUND*  PAPRIKA 


AGRICULTURAL  AND 
CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS,  LTD. 

n  BISHOFSGATE.  LONDON,  I.C.I 

Tafapbana  t  landan  Wafl  i934 


The  StrongBft  Vanilla  FlavoMr 

VANOLEUM 

I  •i.(2/4)  BMkes  a  pint  of  bmoobo 

ARTHUR  WHITTAKER 
Nowton  Honth,  MonditoKor,  I 


MISCELLANEOUS  SALES 

About  i.ooo  gross  lo  n.  oz.  soldered  sld, 
tagger  top  unseamed  lever  lid  tins,  brand  new 
for  immediate  delivery.  Full  details  from 
ii7t.  The  Container  Reclamation  Co.  Ltd. 
82/94  •  Seymour  Place,  London,  W.i.  ’ 

Available,  360  gross  Unbranded  Round 
Crown  Cork,  Green  13-oz.  bottles. — Offents 
B0XB1666. 

Finest  Dried  Malt  Extract  and  Liquid  Mih 
Extract,  imported,  soon  available.  ^ 
several  tons  Lactose  B.P.  surplus. — Buyers  writ* 
Box  B1676. 

Approx.  3  tons  Acid  Calcium  Phosphate. 

80  per  cent,  surplus. — Buyers  write  Boi 
B1673. 

Rubber  Rinn  ^natural  mbber)  suitable  (or 
various  Food  Preserting  for  sale. — 
Rubber  Dept,  of  Ch.  Goldrei,  Foucard  &  Sob, 
Ltd.,  63/69.  Llewellyn  Street,  S.E.16. 

Glyceryl  Mono  Fatty  Add  and  Glyceryl 
Dioleates:  Food  and  Drug  quality,  for  actual 
users  only.  Available  in  limited  quantities. — Bos 
B1680. 

MASSEELEY  Showcud  machines  (rebuih), 
Types,  Dies,  Ornaments,  Roll  Fe^  Fails, 
CardbcMrd,  Gummed  Papers,  Repetition  Manilla, 
Metal  Pins  and  Struts,  also  Types  and  Dies  k 
Order. — Write  Hill  Bros.  (Service)  Ltd.,  Red 
Lion  Comer,  Harlington,  Middlesex.  (TtL: 
Hayes  1414.) 

Fresh  wholesome  fish  napes,  suitable  lor  uk 
as  base  for  Fish  Pastes,  etc.,  24s.  per  ewt, 
carriage  paid. — Fred  Smith,  Fish  Curer,  Albion 
Street,  Grimsby. 

STOCKS  available  of  Food  Bye-product 
Powders.  Samples  and  prices  on  requen. 
Products  suitable  for  Ice  Cream,  Basking  sad 
Catering  Industries. — Box  B1610. 

SEVERAL  Hundred  New  Wicker  Hampen, 
measuring  29  in.  by  14  in.  by  13  in.;  le- 
inforced  with  leather  edging  and  waterproof 
covering.  Also  a  number  of  New  Wicker  Hampen 
measuring  24  in.  by  12  in.  by  21  in. — Carbot  Ltd., 
201,  Long  Lane,  S.E.l. 

Tubular  Steel  Trucks  of  amazing  lightnex 
and  strength,  fitted  with  platform,  3  ft.  by 
2  fr.  9  in.,  and  metal-bound  hinged  sides  8  in. 
high,  two  roller-bearing  wheels  fitted  with  rubber 
tyres.  Easily  handled  from  either  end.  Capacity 
10  cwt.  Ex  stock.  £10  17s.  fid.  List  on  request.— 
The  Sterling  Pump  Co.  Ltd.,  Spalding. 


A'  WATER  SOFTENERS 

Emeted  and  Serviced  on  Kensal. 

NO  CAPITAL  OUTLAY. 

LIME-FREE  WATER 

B  GENBRAL  services  LTD. 

7,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W.i 


L  STEN6  &  SOI 

342  Kennington  Road, 
LONDON,  S.E.l  I 

Phono:  Rolianco  1134 
Grams:  “Stang,  Lamb,  London" 

• 

<z3pecialisis  in 

RUBBED  ENGLISH  HERBS 

POWDERED 
ENGLISH  HERBS 

CURRY  POWDER 
MIXED  SPICE 


August,  1947 — Food  Manujactur* 


Fit  nr 


isfCOND-HANDPLANTWANTeD 

Required  by  Food  Manufacturer  in  the 
Nortli  of  England,  two  largest  size  Fruit 
Pulping  Machines. — Send  full  details  of  machines 
uid  price  to  Box  B1679. 

AIJRO  filling  machine  for  large  outputs. 

4  oz.  to  36  oz.  sized  bottles  Fruit  Juices, 
suitable  for  slat  conveyor  feed  preferred. — Write 
Bo\Bi683. 

Wanted,  Emulsifier,  capacity  so  g.p.h. 
Complete  with  duplex  mixers. — Box  B1684. 

W. ANTED,  Rout  Biscuit  Press,  a-roller  type. 

as  made  by  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Vicars  Ltd.  Any 
Hnn  willing  to  dispose  of  one  in  good  working 
urder  is  invited  to  communicate  with  Box  B1671, 

ADA’ERTISER  requires  urgently  laboratory' 
Kale  vacuum  still  for  distillation  of  citrus 
oik— Write  Box  B1669. 

Urgently  required,  automatic  weighing 
machines  to  weigh  up  to  4  oz.  (dehydrated 
food  product),  purchase  or  rent. — Please  write  or 
phone.  W,  Page  &  Sons.  34,  Langside  Crescent, 
SMithgate,  N.14.  Phones:  Palmers  Green  S0B7 
and  99<b- 

WANTED  to  purchase,  two  Automatic 
Electric  Weighing  and  Filling  Machines 
suitable  for  packing  flakes  or  powders  Private 
purchase. — Box  B1616. 

WANTED  immediately;  Steam  Boilers  of  all 
descriptions,  suitable  for  8o-lb.  working 
pKsnire  or  over.  Boilers  requiring  repairs  not 
objected  to.  Horizontal  Crude  Oil  Engines, 
t)  to  soo  h.p.  Good  prices  paid  as  and  where 
Ivina,  and  prompt  removal  arranged. — Fred 
iVaudnt,  Colaord.  Glos. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WANTS 

WANTED,  Food  Factory,  small  or  la^,  any 
product,  anywhere  U.K. — Martin  Woodson, 
81,  High  Holbom,  W.C.i  (Telephone:  Hoi.  4485. 

WANTED  to  buy  Lactose  B.P.  for  own  use. 
Write  Box  Btfiqj. 

WELL-KNOWN  firm  of  Food  Manufacturers 
and  packers  r^uire  bulk  supplies  of  good 
quality  Tomato  Sauce  for  bottling.  Please 
forward  details  and  price  to  Box  B1696. 

WELL-KNOWN  firm  of  Food  Manufacturers 
and  packers  require  bulk  supplies  of  good 
quality  Liquid  Coffee  Essence  for  bottling.  Please 
furwaid  details  and  price  to  Box  B1697. 

WELL-KNOWN  firm  of  Food  Manufacturers 
and  packers  require  bulk  supplies  of  a  good 
quality  Thick  Piquant  Sauce  for  bottling.  Please 
furwaid  details  and  price  to  Box  B1698. 

SIX  Round  Metal  Bins — new  or  used — to  hold 
3  to  s  tons  flour.  With  or  without  discharging 
equipment. — Box  B1694. 

FIBREBOARD  Containers  suitable  for  packing 
36  i-lb.  packets  of  Cereals. — Offers  to  Box 
1606. 

WANTED,  unlimited  quantities  of  Oak  and 
Softwood  Casks  suitable  for  holding  fruit 
pulp.  40-gall,  capacity  preferred. — Box  B1364. 

Supplies  of  Soz.  and  S-oz.  chutney  and 
Sweet  Pickle  bottles  required,  large  or  small 
qi^dties,  with  or  writhout  caps,  must  be  new. 
Would  consider  long-term  contract. — W.  E. 
Smith  (M.P.),  Ltd.  (proprietors  of  well-known 
Baldwick  brand  Sweet  Chutney  and  Jubilee 
brand  Sweet  Pickle),  Thomsywtx^,  Notts. 


IP  jroti  wood  plant — now  or  roconditionod 
'  —and  roqyiro  pour  capital  for  otiior 
thing!,  wo  can  flnanco  tho  porcliaao  for 
roo.  Bnquiro  without  obligation.  — 
MlltCANTILl  CMDIT  COMPANY 
UMITID,  Argyll  Houso.  2UI75%.  Rogant 
Stroot,  London,  W.l. 


FINE  QUALITY  POWDERED 

egiMiNg 

(EDIBLE)  VARIOUS  GRADES 
Packed  I  cwt.  bags.  Immediate 
delhery  from  direct  importers 

SAMPLES  AND  QUOTATIONS 

gladly  tont  to  licansod  buyors  or 
usort.  Our  pricaa  conform  to  Board 
of  Trado  Prico  Condition!, 

0.  BEE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

LIMITED 

Claronca  Houao,  E,  Arthur  Stroot 
London,  S.C.4 
Phone;  Mattsion  House  1624 
Crams;  Bepcol,  Barb,  London 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOB  SALE 

’Phone  98  Staines. 

HEAVT  Dough  Mixer  by  Melvin,  sacks; 

3  Sack  “  A'ienara  ”  Baker  Dough  Mixer; 
Jacketed  Tipping  Mixer,  300  300  lbs.  capacity; 
Jacketed  Steel  Tank.  3  ft.  by  ft.  by  4  ft.;  36  in. 
B.  Driven  Hydro  Extractor;  3  Earthenware  Tanks, 
36  in.  by  34  in.  by  34  in.;  30  gall.  Copper-Jacketed 
Mixing  Pan. — Harry  H.  Gardam  ft  Co.  Ltd., 
Staines. 

REFRIGER.ATING  Machinery  (J.  &  E. 

Hall)  offers  invited  for  the  following  ma¬ 
chinery;  One  5  in.  by  5  in.  .Ammonia  Compressor 
complete  with  brine  storage  tanks,  brine  pumps, 
condenser,  evaporator,  coils,  fans,  electric  motors 
and  air  ducting.  This  plant  was  designed  fur 
cooling  a  total  area  of  iS.ouo  cubic  feet,  and 
arrangements  to  view  whilst  working  can  be  made. 
— Write  Box  B1667. 

Chocolate  Enrober:  Winklier  &  Dunnibier, 
34  in.,  suitable  for  steam  or  electric  heating, 
with  a  40  ft.  cooling  tunnel.  Can  be  seen  by- 
appointment  in  the  Midlands. — Box  B1678. 

T.ABLE  Jelly  Plant  ;  Black-currant  Picking 
Machine,  B.C.H.,  pulley  driven;  Stainless 
Steel  Fruit  Pulping  Machines  (new);  Stainless 
Steel  Carrying  Pans  (new). — Clifford  Coupe  &  Co., 
t6,  Revell  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames.  Phone: 
Kingston  7536. 

Tornado  Fruit  Cleaning  Machine.  Can  be 
viewed  by  appointment.  Open  to  reasonable 
offer. — Young,  Randall  &  Co.  Croydon  I93B- 

H.ARTLEY'S  Orange  Chipping  or  Potato 
Crisp  Cutting  machine:  3  cwt.  Rotary 
Powder  Mixer  with  Sifter;  Large  Refrigerator 
Unit:  Hand  Bread  Slicing  Machine;  V’ariable 
Speed  Sponge  Bowl  Mixer;  Hydro  Extractor; 
Sauce  Sieving  Machine;  Table  Jelly  Cutter; 
Marzipan  Toasters;  Kilian  Powder  Filling 
Machine. — Th.  Nolf,  30.  Eastwood  Roao. 
Goodmayes,  E. 

COMPLETE  Refrigerating  unit,  perfect 
condition,  seen  operating  by  appointment. 
Portable  type  Cold  Box.  capacity  630  cubic  feet, 
electric  light  and  door  release  handle  fitting  inride. 
Compressor,  J  h.p.  .A.C.  air-cooled  Mills  Unit, 
t3  in.  A.C.  fan  mounted  in  front  of  evaport^is 
inside  box.  Present  working  temperature  33°  F. 
Price  £400. — Box  B1693. 

2  M/S  Vertical  Retorts.  40  in.  deep,  36  in.  dia., 
having  hinged  cover  with  1 1  butterfly  bolts 
and  nuts,  i  in.  steam  connections,  each  with 
3  trays  3  ft.  9  in.  by  to  in.  deep  and  3  spare. 
Gardner  Reel  Dresser  and  Sifter  with  reel,  size 
30  in.  long  by  18  in.  dia.,  pulley  driven.  Homo- 
genizer  with  3  stainless  steel  pistons,  horizontal, 
130  gall,  per  hour,  gear  driven.  1  Vegetable 
Dicer  lor  J  in.  cubes.  1  Fruit  Grading  Machine. — 
C.  Skerman  &  Sons,  Ltd..  118,  Putney  bridge 
Road,  Ia>ndon,  S.W.13.  Tel.:  Putney  3406. 

I  I  Vertical  Copper  Steam  Pan  Mixer, 
.V^.  11.  34 in.  by  18  in.;  Holman  .Steam 
jacxcicu  riurizontal  Mixer.  37  in.  by  39!  in.  by 
33  in.;  .Morion  Duplex  .Mixer.  “Z”  arms,  pan 
18  in.  by  18  in.  by  16  in.;  ^ker  Perkins  Duplex, 
30  in.  by  19  in.  by  17  in.;  Drum  Mixer,  j-ton 
size;  Hobart  Electric  Mixers,  3o;8o-qt.;  High 
Press.  Copper  Steamdl'ip  Pans.  33  in.  by  16  in.; 
Copper  Steam  Tip  Pans.  30  and  43  gall.; 
Copper  Tripod  Pans  with  inner  coil,  60  and  70 
gall.;  Iron  Jacketed  Soup  Pans,  30  and  13  galL 
with  draw-off  tap,  hinged  cover  lid;  "  Euk  ” 
3  Compartment  Dish  Washer;  Victoria  Spray 
Tunnel  Dish  Washer;  Electric  Potato  Peelers; 
Electric  Potato  Chippers:  Hotcupboards.  gas- 
heated;  Large  Roasting  Oven,  gas:  Electrolux 
Refrigerator,  twin  door  for  gas,  size  to  cu.  ft.; 
Elretric  Mincer.  A.C.  400  volts:  Electric  Coffee 
Grinder;  Electric  Lemon  Squasher;  Gas  Grill; 
B.T.U.  Water  Heaters,  automatic  gas  control; 
Berkel  Hand  Bread  and  Meat  Sheer;  Rose 
.Automatic  Bread  Sheer  for  A.C.  400  volts;  heavy- 
duty  Aluminium  Stock  Pots. — E.  W.  Wallbridge, 
136.  Sefton  Street.  Soulhporl. _ _ 


DOCTER  BROTHERS 

LTD 

FRUIT  GROWERS 
and 

PRESERVERS 

BEVERWIJK  HOLLAND 

ESTABLISHED  1860 

••  BY  THEIR  FRUITS  YOU  WILL 
KNOW  THEM.” 

All  kinds  of  fruiu,  fresh,  frozen  in 
barrels,  pulped  in  barrels,  or  sterilised 
in  tins,  also  juices  and  tomato  purde. 


SECOND  HAND  PLANT  FOB  SALE 

LEHM.ANN  16  in.  Chocclate  Enrober.  30  ft. 

tunnel  cooler;  Savey,  Jean  &  Cover,  all  16  in. 
Enrobers;  Lehmann  Triple  Cocoa  Mill;  Lehmann 
3-cwt.  Open  Fired  Roaster;  Baker  3-roll  Steel 
A'ertical  Refiner,  33  in.  by  19  in.;  Chocolate 
Paste  Mixer,  heavy-duty;  330  lb.  Chocolate 
Kettles:  3-roll  Horizontal  Granite  Refiner, 
16  in.  by  9  in.;  Reiche  Chocolate  Drop  Press: 
7uo-gall.  Glucose  Tank,  enclosed  with  pipes  and 
valves;  Steam  Coil  Drying  Oven,  interior  6  ft.  by 
3  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.;  Rose  Caramel  Cut  and  Wrap 
Machines:  Rose  Twist  Wrappers;  Rose  Fold 
Wrappers:  Carton  Fold  Wrappers  for  heat- 
sealing  with  cellophane;  new  Can  Labelling 
Machines:  new  Vicars  top  30  ini  Anvil  Stitcher; 
Power  Cardboard  Bender  41  in.;  Hand-Shearing 
Machine  30  in.;  Power  Box  Nailer;  Paper  Baling 
Press:  Electric  Dough.  Caramel  and  Lozenge 
Brakes;  Caramel  Cutters;  Tandem,  fully  auto¬ 
matic;  Starch  Travs;  Nougat  Cutter;  Jap  Guillo¬ 
tine  Cutters;  B.C.H.  Crystallizing  plant;  Silke 
Reel  Centrifugal  Sifter;  Vertical  Bucket  Eleva- 
tors;_Tumer  Vertical  Double-Roll  Cereal  Mill. — 
E.  W.  Wallbridge,  136,  Sefton  Street,  .Southport. 
Tel.:  3438  Southport. 

POWLEY  Jar  Preheater  Unit,  fitted  3-speed 
pulley  drive.  Keith  Blackman  hot  air  fan 
and  motor.  Approximate  length  31  ft.,  width 
3  ft.  Endless  Chain  Drive  through  Preheater, 
with  Supports  for  carrying  Jar  Carriers,  ij  h.p. 
Brooks'  NIotor,  totally  enclosed,  complete  with 
push-button  start  and  isolating  switches.  The 
unit  is  in  good  condition  and  may  be  inspected  on 
site. — T.  G.  Tickler  Ltd.,  Grimsby. 

STEAM-HEATED  Hot  Plate.  400  lbs. 

pressure,  11  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft. — F.  I.  Edwards 
Ltd.,  339,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.VV.i. 

WE  have  the  largest  stock  of  Can  Making 
Machinery  in  the  country,  comprising; 
Body  Formers  by  Bliss  and  Troyer  Fox,  Flangers, 
Double  Seamers  and  Stationary  Closing  Machines 
by  the  world’s  best  makers.  Send  us  your  en- 
c^uiries  for  small  units  or  complete  instalUtions. — 
F.  J.  Edwards,  Ltd.,  339,  Euston  Road,  London, 
N.W.t. 

For  Sale:  Unused  flat  top  bogie  troUeyi, 
Sft.  by  3ft.  by  i6in.  high,  oak  tops  and  bearers 
iron  wheels  1 1  in.  dia.  by  !  in,  wide,  front  wheels 
swivel,  with  36  in.  ”  T  ’’  type  draw-bar,  £7  los. 
each.  With  i3-in.  dia.  solid  rubber-tyred  wheels, 
£10  each.  Delivered.  Cash  svith  order. — 
Reed  Brothers  (Engineering),  Ltd.,  Cuba  St., 
London,  E.t4. 


Crinkled  White  and  Grey  In 
large  sizes  for  Filter  Presses. 
White  and  Grey  In  various 
qualities.  In  circles  and 
squares  for  Laboratory 
Work. 


Trial  Sample  m  appIleaUm  M 
the  Maken 

EVANS,  ADLARD 

A  CO.,  LTD. 

PeeCllp  Mills.  WinchcMiibe 
CHELTENHAM.  Eng. 
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MITCHELL 


Our  expert 
specialised 
experience 
of  mixing  is 
at  your 
command 


RAPID  NIXING  A 
STIRRING  UNITS 
for 

all  fluid 
mixing  jobs 

As  industry  gradually 
reveru  to  normal.  r«- 
•quipment  becomes  a 
pressing  necessity. 
Make  vour  plans  now 
to  include  Mitchell 
Mixers  in  your  post¬ 
war  schemes,  and  wrtos 
now  to  learn  how  ws 
can  help  you  in  hand- 

Vling  mixing  problem 
on  small  or  largo  scale 
operations. 


•  mMkfrIan  7334  (3  Hm) 


Establithsd  ISTS 


August,  1947 — Food  Manirfaetnrt 


STONEWARE  PUMPS  in  which 
interior  parts  are  made  of  acid-proof 
stoneware,  which  is  unaffected  by 
^8114  temperature  changes  and  does  not 

■.Ji  11  conuminate  or  discolour  liquids. 

PUMPS  OFAUSTENITIC 
STEEL  or  other  co'-rosion-resisting 
meui  adapted  to  the  liquid  to  be 
pumped.  The  weight  of  the  metal  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  shaft 
"  Puitometer-Douiton"  jj  entirely  supported  outside  the 
Stoneware  Pump.  Casing. 

OTHER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS— for  milk.  wine.  etc. 
ROTARY  PUMPS — ^for  oil,  molasses,  chocolate,  syrups, 
glucose,  margarine,  glycerine,  and  viscous  liquids. 

VACUUM  PUMPS — ^for  Factory  and  Laboratory  Purposes. 
All  types — producing  vacua  up  to  *10000  m/m.  off  perfect. 
REFRIGERATING  PLANT— Methyl  Chloride  and  Am¬ 
monia  Systems  for  Milk  Cooling  and  Storage  duties — Direct 
Expansion  or  Brine  Circulation. 


■  Pulsometer-Oou/ten  ” 
Stoneware  Pump. 


CX 


Trade  Pulsomcter  Mark 


FOR  FOOD  INDUSTRIES 


Standard  lizet  cover  a  large  range  of  patterns 


Thc/filicsd  ftigrediems  pro*'  *■ 
duced  by  Sunshine  and  the 
Good  j^rth  are  used 

lUNHlLL 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 


SUMMILL  WORKS 
<VBSTRYSTRErr.  LONDOIt.  M.I 

tmOmmi  CUbrMMoeii  ITTM 


wadrd 


Rich  in  Vitamins  B,  is  highly 


concentrated  and  has  a  low 


salt  content.  It  imparts  flavour 
and  nutritive  elements  to 
processed  foods. 

^mgtrd 

BREWERS  FOODS  SUPPLY  COMPANY  LTD. 
189-191,  FOUNTAINBRIDGE.  EDINBURGH.  3 


Pulsometer  engineering  Cll^ 

nine  Clms  Ironworks.  Reading. 


world  to-day  depends 
more  than  ever  upon  per¬ 
fection  of  can  manufacture  and 
canning.  Constant  research  is  our 
contribution  to  the  industry  .  .  . 
research  in  sealing  compounds  .  .  . 
research  in  sealing  machinery  and 
methods.  DAREX  and  GOLD 
SEAL  are  names  that  carry  the 
‘omplete  confidence  of  canners 
d  can  manufacturers  for  they 
synonymous  with  speed, 
'  ^ncy  and  economy.  If  your 
lers  are  not  already  incor- 
one  of  these  sealing  com- 
uk  your  manufacturer 
m  or  write  to  us  for 


DAREX 

Can  Sealing  Compounds 

DAREX 

Cap  Compounds 

DAREX 

Cover  Compounds 

DAREX 

Drum  Compounds 

DEWALCO 

Seam  Dopes 

GOLD  SEAL 

Tin  Paste 

DEWALCO 

Fluxes 

DEWALCO 

Drawing  Lubricants 


VEY  and  ALMY  Ltd. 

-  ROAD  ■  PARK  ROYAL,  LONDON,  N.W.IO 


orittoTS,  LEONARD  HILL  LIMITED,  and  published  bt 
by  Elilling  and  Sons  Ltd.,  The  London  Printing  Workj 
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TIIPLITE 

as  used  by  the 
leading  can  and 
box  makers 


47,  PARK  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l. 
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